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PREFACE 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Ran Court of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in selected 
industrial centres in India during 1944-46 by the Government of India 
with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for different centres. With the passage of time the 
consumption patterm of working class had undergone considerable change 
and it was felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers should be 
revised on the basis of new w^eighting diagrams. It was, therefore, de- 
cided by the Plaiming (^oimiiission that fresh Fa)nily Living Survey, 
in 50 important industrial centres (factory, mining and plantations) 
based on the latest scientific princqdes should b(' conducted during the 
second Plan period. This t,-.'k wa,.s (utrust-'d to tln^ Labour Bureau, 
Ministry of Labour and Employment. A Working Group consisting of 
representatives of Indian Statistical [institute, National S-ample Survey, 
Central Statistical Organis.-.tion and the Labour Bureau was accordingly 
set up for deciding all technical details for the planning end conduct of 
the Enquiries. The Enquiries were conducted in 1968-59 in accordance 
with the reconunendations of the Technical Advisory Conmiitteeon Cost 
of Living Index Numbers .set up by Government and keeping in view the 
principles laid dow'n by the I.L.O. 

2. Gnlikc the 1944-46 Enquiries which mainly consisted of collection 
of data on Income and Expenditure of working class households, the 
scope of the 1958-59 Enquiric.s was enlarged .so as to include a study of 
other aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and E.xpeiidi- 
ture. 


3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.I. Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the tabulation of 
data relating to Level of Living were the responsibility of the Labour 
Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Coonoor centre. 
A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects of the En- 
quiries is being brought out separately. The present Report consists of 
M/B(N)243DofLB - 2 
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two Parts. Part I contains a discussion ol Family Budget data while 
Part II analyses data relating to other aspects of the Level of Living. 

6. The primary responsibility of drafting this report devolved on 
Shri Baldev Prasad, Research Officer, assisted by S/Shri A. R. Nag and 
H. K. Gogna Investigators Grade I, under the guidance and supervision 
of Shri L. R. Varma, Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the 
National Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central 
Statistical Organisation, the State Governments and the various Employ- 
ers’ and Workers’ Organisations for their kind co-operation in the con- 
duct of the Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the working class house- 
holds but for whose active co-operation it would not have been possible 
to collect the requisite data relating to the various facets of family living. 

6. The views exjjressed in this Report are not tliose of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


K. C. SE.\L 
Director 


Labour Bureau, 

Cleremokt Builuing, Simla-4. 
Jilted the 6th November y 1965. 
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Chapter 1 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 

1*1 Family living study 

Family living studies aim at the collection and analysis of data on 
consumption pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect of 
families of a specified population grouj). The surveys conducted for 
this purpose provide scope for tiie collection of a wide range of data 
from the families. When attention is focxissed on a limited aspect only, 
the surveys become specified surveys, such as family budget surveys, 
where the bulk of the data collected relate to consumption expenditure. 
Other illustrations of such specialised surveys are food consumption 
surveys, health surveys, labour force surveys, demographic surveys,, 
education surveys and housing surveys. Although in each case the 
specialised survey lays emphasis on a particular problem, some more 
general information, sucli as the economic status of the family is frequently 
included in order to facilitate the analysis of tlie data collected during 
the specialised surveys. In recent years tlic tendem^y has been to widen 
the scope of family living surveys to multi-subject survej^s layiftg equal 
emphasis on a Ixroad spectrum of data, combining two or more major 
topics such as family characteristics, in(;ome, employment, education, 
housing, nutrition, health, etc. Through such multi-subject survey's, 
family living studies can be put to manifold uses. 

These may be used to ]>rovide material for research into the beha- 
viour patterns of different groups of the population. 'J'liey can also 
supply the basic; data needed i’or j^olicsy-making in. connection with social 
and economic planning which may inedude the establishment of norms or 
the deterniiniition of needs, in jxrcpa ration for social and economic 
measures, as well as for the assessment of the impacjt of polic;}'’ decisions 
already applied in implementin.g welfare progi’ammes. In. developing 
countries like India which are engaged iir planning programmes, the data 
collected through family living surveys can be used to fill gajjs in the exist- 
ing information and to provid ‘ checks on the (omplctcness of the exist- 
ing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an 
analysis of the level of living of a particular [xopulatiou groui). An idea 
of the sjxectnim of data needed for such an analysis can be had from the 
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following main components of the level of living given by the XJ.N. 
Committee of Experts on International Definition and Measurement of 
Standards and Levels of Living, 1964* 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(ti) Food and nutrition; 

{Hi) Education, including literacy and skills; 

{iv) Conditions of work ; 

{v) Employment situation ; 

{vi) Aggregate consumption and savings ; 

{vii) Transportation ; 

{viii) Housing, including household facilities ; 

(w?) Clothing ; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment ; 

{xi) Social security ; and 
(xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in tliis country during 1958- 
59, infer alia, in Coonoor, an attempt was made to cover many of the com- 
ponents |iven above. At the same time, the object of deriving a weight- 
ing diagram for new series of consumer price index numbers fer the respec- 
tive centres was kept in view. For the latter purposes, the relevant data 
are those Avliich are usually covered in a specialised family budget survey. 
In this Report, the data on family budget survey have been discussed 
separately in Part I .and the data ciollectcd on other components of level 
of living have been presented in Part II. 

1'2 Description of tlie survey 

The present survey in Coonoor was part of an integrated scheme of 
family living sxirveys among industrial workers at 50f important factory, 
mining and plantation centres under the Second Five Year Plan. Th'. 
details regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present surveys will 
be published in a separate report, as they happen to be common for all the 
50 centres. A few important details are, however, discussed here briefly 


*Ropr»rt <»n TMtenirtlionai D^finititnis and MeasiirenuMit of Standards and Levels of 
Living, L\N. 19;3L 


fThe list of 50 centre-^ is given in Appendix I. 
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in order to bring out tbe significance of the data for Coouoor centre 
presented in this Report. 

1‘21 Organisation of the survey 

Tlie working class family living survey was sponsored by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 
The teclmical details of the survey were worked out under the guidance 
of a Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers 
consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Employ- 
ment, Food and Agruailtnre and Finance, the Planning Commission, 
the National Sample Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics 
(C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute and the Reserve Bank of India. 
The field work was entrusted to the Directorate of National Sample sur- 
vey, and processing and tabulation of data collected in Schedule ‘A’ 
(Family Budget) to the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The tabu- 
lation of data collected in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was done in the 
Labour Bureau. Analy.sis of the data, publication of reports on the re- 
sults of the suiweys and construction and maintenance of new series of 
Consumer Price Index Numbers were the responsibilities of the Labour 
Bureau. 

1*22 Defimlion of a u'orhwfi chss family 

A working class family rvas tlie basic unit of the survey. A family 
was defined in terms of sociologic,aI and economic considerations as 
consisting of persons ; 

{i) generally related by blood and maiTiage or adoption ; 

(it) usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen ; 
and 

{in) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on a 
cornino)! pool of iii(;ome for a major part of their expenditure. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the 
family and depending on the common famih^ pool for their expenditure 
were considered family members. On the other hand, domestic servants 
and paying gue.sts were generally excluded from the concept but they 
were taken to constitute separate families within the household. Care 
was taken to include temporary absentees such as family members on 
tour or on visit to relatives or frioids or in hospit.il. Casual guests were 
not consider’d to be family members even though they might have stayed 
with the family for a fairly long period. In a messing group, where the 
members pooled a part of their income only for mes,sing, generally each 
member was treated as a separate family. 
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A working class family was defined as one wlucU derived 50 per cent, 
or more of its income during the specified calendar month tlirough manual 
work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories Act, 1948, 
the mines Act, 1952 or the Plantations Labour Act 1951, as the case )nay 
be. The survey in Coonoor, which was a plantation centre covered 
families deriving a major part of their income from manual employment 
in registered plantations only. Manual work was defined on the basis of 
classification of occupations. Thus, a job though essentially involving 
physical labour biit requiring a certain level of general.’ professional, 
scientific or t< clinical education was classified as “non-manual”. On the 
other hand, jobs involving physical labour but not requiring much of 
educational (general, scientific, technical or otherwise) background were 
treated as ‘manual’ work. 

1*23 Design of Survey 

Two types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and pay- 
roll sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate units of the 
family living survey, viz., the families. Tlie choice between the two 
methods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre 
where working class population was concentratcil in definite areas, which 
could be located and demarcated without much difficulty, tenement 
sampling was followed. On the other hand, if the working class popula- 
tion in a centre w»is found to be loosely dispersed, the pay-roll sampling 
became operationally more convenient and economical. On the basis of a 
preliminary survey conducted in December. 1957- -February, 1958 it 
was decided to ado[>t pay-roll sampling at ( honoor ])lantation centre and 
the list of 110 registered plantations situated in Coonoor taluk (including 
one plantation in Ooty taluk which is very near to Coonoor) covering 
about 90 per cent, of the area of the taluk was used as the sampling frame. 

The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the 
number of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the work- 
load manageable liy an Investigator, and the required precision of weights 
to be derived from Schedule ‘A’ for consumer price index nuinbei’s. The 
sample size for Coonoor was 2 10 families to be canvassed for Schedule ‘A’ 
and 60 for Schedule ‘B’. The number of schedules finally collected and 
tabulated was 237 Schedule ‘A’ and 58 Schedule ‘B’. The difference 
between the number of sampled families origincilly fixed and the number 
of families finally covered was due to exclusion, at the tabulation stage, 
of some of the surveyed families not belonging to working class, rejection 
of some schedules because of unsatisfactory data, etc. 
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The two samples drawn for Schedule ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually ex- 
clusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled 
families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and i^or- 
mants. The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 months 
evenly so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumptive pattern. 

Because of difficnltias in communication betAveen plantations in 
different villages, the plantations within a village or town were grouped 
into clusters of 3 each, by type of plantation. Two independent proba- 
bility proj>ortional to size systematic samples of 6 cl ulsters each were 
selected, size being taken as the number of workers cn)pIoyed. Each 
of the G clusters samjjled for an Investigator was assigned to a particular 
month of enquiry by a random start. The ultimate sampling unit, a 
working class family, was selected througli the pay-i'olls of the establish- 
ments at the second stage of sampling. The up-to-date and complete 
lists of workers entered in the pay-rolls of eacli sampled establishment 
were drawn up. Within each establishment, any available arrangement 
by sections, grades or types of work was retained and from the pay-rolls 
of the establishments in a cluster a simple systonatic sample of 25 workers 
was drawn of which 5 workers were selected by sim])le random sampling 
for schedule ‘B’ (on level of living) and the remaining 20 were taken for 
scliedule ‘A’ (on family budget). 

1'24 Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 
12 months at each centre. The period for the working class family living 
survey at Coonoor centre was August, 1958 to .Tuly, 1959. 

1*25 Method of survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the (X)llection of data as a 
large portion of the population covered consisted of illiterate workers who 
could not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires or to maintain 
accounts. Moreover, the questioimaire covered a wide range of subjects, 
accurate replies to some of which could not be had without explaining in 
person the significance of the questions to the respondents. 

1 • 26 Difficulties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey 
and extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate 
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of National Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field work. In 
the case of interior plantations, the Investigators had necessarily to camp 
at the plantations to complete the enquiries. This posed a problem in a 
few cases where the management was not co-operative sufficiently. It 
took three to four hours to complete Schedule ‘A*. The detailed itemised 
break-down of consumption and expenditure in many of the blocks, e.g., 
number of meals consumed by outside members, imputation of the quan- 
tity of firewood consumed as well as its value, expenditure on vegetables, 
etc., was found cumbersome. Informants were feeling shy to reveal in- 
formation on items like drinking and gambling. 



Chapter 2 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2*1 Introdiiclwy 

Coonoor is one of tlie important towns in tJie Nilgiris district. TJio 
town is situated at a latitude of 11 *20° North and longitude of 76*50° 
East. It is situated in a mountaneous aiva wliere the rainfall is abundant, 
tegular and dependable. There are several coffee and tea plantations in 
Coonoor. TJie coffee and tea estates of Coonoor have attracted large 
labour population. 

2*2 Popdation 

According to 1961 census, the total population of Coonoor was about 
31 thousand. The population of this town lias i-egistcrcd a continuous 
increase during the period 1901 to 1901. TJie following table shows the 
growth of population in (Uoonoor from 1901 onwards: - 


Table 2*1 


Year 






Popiilritioir*' 

Decciiiiiai 

lii-rcentaLO 

imrea.'D 

l<JOl 



• • 



. . 8,525 


101] 



• • 

• • 



ir>-52 

1021 






12,215 

22 1)7 

io:u 




. - 


I4,:i2(i 

17-28 

1041 




• • 


l.S,7S 5 

ai-ii 

1051 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


2:1,1)02 

27-25 

lOGl 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

:io,a9o 

28-40 


*8<yuree 


Census of India, 1961 — Volume I India — ^Part II A — ^Demographic tables. 


Figures for 1961 hare been taken from Census of India — ^Paper No. I of 1962. 

1 
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2*3 Working class tnarkets 

•nie markets patronised predominantly by the working class popula- 
tion in Coonoor plantations wore ; 

1. Coonoor. 

2. Kotagiri, 

The above markets have been selected for the collection of retail 
prices for the ntw series of Consumer Price Index Numbers for Coonoor 
plantation Centre. 

2' 1 General ehamdenstics nf working class ’population — survey results 

2 '41 Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Coonoor was about 
eight thousand. The estimated number of employees in these families 
was about seventeen thousand. A distribution of these employees by 
industries and in eatih industry by sex and adults/oliildren is given in 
the following table. In column 7 average monthly income per employee 
from paid employment in different industries, as reported by the families, 
is also given. 

Table 2*2 

Distribution of employees (induding appreMices) by industries and 

other details. 

Industry Ptirceritage distribulinii of (Mup- i’otal Average Xmii- 

joyeos by sex and adults i hildivii niiiii- month- ber of 

^ " bc-r of ly in- emp- 

Mcn Women (‘hild- i*m])- eomo l«»yees 

le.n l«*yees per (un- 

(esli- emp- esti- 
mated) loye© mate<l)* 

from 
paid 
eini>loy- 
ment 


(Ha.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b 

7 

8 

Production of tea 
in plantation 

47:iO 

.W-«7 

2-0 5 

KKt-OO 

15,394 

38-99 

511 

Rest 

b(3S(5 

3f)-63 

3-51 

]()<)• 00 

1,748 

51 -bs 

bi) 

All .. ... 

4S-27 

41) -55 

2*18 

100-00 

17,112 

40-59 

680 

Number of emplo^^ees 
(unestimatod) 

. 278 ■ 

283 

P.) 

.580 





♦Unestiniatcd figures stand f<ir sainplo totals and estimated figures are the x^jpulatioii 
estimates derived fniin the sample totals. This is how the expression will be used in all 
other tables of Part I of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned, the ligures should be 
taken as ‘estimated ligures’. 
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Of the total employees, about 90 per cent, were employed in produc- 
tion of tea and about 10 per cent, in industries classified as ‘rest’. Women 
employees constituted about 50 per cent, cf the total and were employed in 
almost all the industries listed in the table. The proportion of cMldren 
(upto the age of 14 yeors) was about 2 per cent. only. 

The average monthly income per employee from paid employment 
was Rs. 40-59. It was Rs. 38-99 in tea plantation industry. 

2-42 Ocoupations 

Table 2 - 3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution r»f 
employees by sex and adults/children, total number of employees and 
average monthly injcome per employee from paid employment. 

Table 2*3 

Distribution of employees {including apprentices) by occupation and 

other details. 


Occupjrtioa Percentage distribution of omp- Tot«al Average Number 

loycos by sex and adults- children number monthly of emp- 



r* 

Men 

.A. ... . 

Women Child- 
ren 

5 

Total 

of 

emp- 

loyees 

income 

per 

emp- 

loyee 

fr*>m 

paid 

employ- 

ment 

(R3.) 

loyees 

(uncsti- 

mated) 

1 

2 

■ 

■ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Plantation workers 

47 00 

5>wo 

2-25 

100 00 

16,6C6 

r,7-85 

566 

Rest 

..87-8S 

1212 

. • 

100-00 

536 

125-62 

14 

All occupations 

48-27 

49-55 

2-18 

100-00 

17,142 

40-59 

580 

Number of employees 
•(Unestimated) 

278 

283 

'19 

680 

• • 
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There were mostly (about 97 per cent.) plantation workers. The 
average monthly income from paid employment of plantation workers 
was slightly less than the overall average for all occupations. 
M/B(N)243DofLB— » 
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2*43 Nature of emjdoymmt and type cf settlemml 

The percentage distribution of employees by number of days worked 
during the month, classified by (a) regular and casual employment, and 
(6) settled or not settled, is given in table 2 '4. A settled person was 
defined as one who had permanently settled down at the place of survey, 
i.e., who had no enduring connections with his native place and had 
developed sentimental and permanent attachment to his present place 
of stay. 


Tablb 2*4 

Peroenlage distribtUion cf employees (induding apprentice) hy nature 
of employment, type ofsetUement and numW of days worked. 


T^umber of d&ya Nature of employment T^e of settlement Number 

worked during the ^ ^ of erap- 

month Regular Casual All Settled Not loyees 

settled (unesti- 
mated) 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

• s 

0*90 

2-43 

1-14 

• s 

1-20 

7 

1—7 

• • 

0-71 

12-16 

2-67 

6-24 

2-64 

18 

8—16 

• s 

11*42 

29-41 

14-26 

21-76 

13-88 

89 

16— 1» 

* • 

8-77 

U-90 

9-26 

21-46 

8-66 

53 

30—23 


24-29 

14-60 

22-76 

16-14 

23-13 

127 

21—27 

• • 

63-S2 

26-61 

49-12 

36-40 

49-74 

281 

38—31 

• • 

0-59 

1-97 

0-81 

-- 

0-85 

6 

ToUl 

• • 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

689 

Poresntago to total 

84-26 

16-74 

100-00 

4-70 

95-30 

•• 

dumber of 

emp- 







loyees 

(uneati- 







mated) 

• • 

466 

114 

580 

26 

554 

■ e 


Of the total employees, about 84 per cent, were regular and the 
r«0aiining about 16 per cent, were casual*. About 5 per cent only of the 
total employees were settled. 


*The classification of workers into regular or casual was done on a different bads 
iit>m the one adopted in the ‘Occnpational Wage8urTe>'’ conducted by the Laboor 
Biueati in ld69'59 where the term ’casual’ was used ip more restricted sense. 
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2 • -I Family incotne 

The average monthly income per family of the popiOation. surveyed 
was Rs. 98*29. The estimated distribution of families in different income 
groups is given in table 2*5. 

Tabi.e 2*6 

IHstribution of f aw Hies by niontMy family income 


Monthly family inooiae Percentage of families 

to total 


Ijuss tliau Ra. 30 




1-46 

IN. 110 to less than Rs. CO 


. . 

. . 

1315 

Us. f»0 to le.ss than Hs. ‘JO 


. . 


22-79 

Hs. Ott t(» less than Ks. 1:10 


. . 


41-40 

ll«. 1 :20 to less than Rs. 150 


. . 


13-43 

Us. loO to less than Rs. 2 


. . 


6-31 

Rs. 210 and abov'e 


•• 


1-46 



'fetal 

•• 

109-00 


Nearly 41 per cent. t»f the families had income of Rs. 90 to less than 
Rs. 120. About 2.8 per cent, of the families had income of Rs. 60 to less 
than Rs. 90 per month and about 15 i)er cent, of the families had income 
of less than Rs. (50 per mouth. 

2*45 Family siz»i 

The average size of the family was 4*29 persons. The estimated dis- 
t ributiop of families in the different size groups is given in table 2*6. 

Table 2*6 


DistrHmtion of families by size 


VainLly size (number of jnemWs) Perco'ntage of families 

to total 


Ono 





4-(tS 

Two and throe 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

lU-SC 

Four and live 

m 

. . 

. • 

. . 

33-12 

Six and seven 

. , 

. . 

. . 


23-27 

Above seven 

•• 

•• 

•• 


4-00 




Total 

•• 

100-00 


MrB(N)243DofLB— 4 
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Workers living singly constituted I’hardly about 5 per cent, of the 
total. Similarly, families having more than seven members, formed 
about 4 i)er cent, of the total families. The percentage of families 
consisting of two . and three members, four and five members and six 
and seven members was about 35, 33 and 23 respectively. 



Chapteh 3 

FAMLY CHARACTERISTICS 


3’1 Intmludonj 

Some general details of the working class population in Coonoor have 
been discussed in the precedmg chapter. An analysis of important 
socio-economic characteristics of the working class fa»riilies in Coonoor 
as revealed by the survey is presented below. 

3*:i Age, sex ami mariud status 

Table 3*1 gives the peroeutage distribution of family members by 
ago, sex and marital status. 

Table 3-1 


Percentage dislrihulion of familg members by age, sex and marital status 


Sox and 

marital 

aiatus 

Num« 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 
(un- 
osti* 
mated) 




Ago (years) 





Perceut- 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion of 
all mm- 
bors 

Below 

5 

5^14 

15-34 

3.5-54 S! 

>-59 

00 --C4 

65 and 
above 

Tot^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Unmarriod 

275 

29*55 

4S-.73 

22*12 





100*00 

24-97 

Married 

242 

. , 

. , 

45-29 

49-4i 

:i-85 

0*45 

1-00 

100-00 

21 *50 

Widowed 

5 

, , 

. . 

. . 

13-67 

26*90 

00*37 

, , 

100-00 

0-30 

Divorced 

, , 

. . 

. . 


. . 



, , 



Separated 

•• 

•• 


• • 

• * 



-• 

•• 


Sab-total 

522 

15*78 

25-81 

32*03 

22-79 

1*94 

0-59 

0-46 

100-00 

40-77 

Wwnen 

Uumarriod 

277 

28-71 

60-69 

10*60 





100-00 

25-37 

Married 

245 

, , 

0-91 

68-92 

29-98 



o-ig 

100-00 

21*78 

Widowed 

54 

, , 

. • 

6-16 

54-94 

9*59 

11*60 

17-71 

100-00 

5-78 

Divorood 

3 

. . 

. . 

24-46 

76-64 

. . 

. . 

, , 

100-00 

0-25 

Separated 

1 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

- • 

•• 

•• 

-• 

100-00 

0-05 

Sub-total 

580 

13-68 

29-30 

34-13 

18-59 

1-04 

1*26 

2-00 

100-00 

53-23 

Total 

• 1,102 

14-60 

27-67 

33-43 

20-55 

1-46 

0*95 

1-28 

100-00 

100*00 

Number of 
members 
(unesti- 
mated) 


165 

293 

380 

222 

17 

11 

14 

1,102 

• a 


13 
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Taking all the family members liviug with the families at the centre, 
about 47 per cent, were men and 53 per cent, women. Children of 14 
years of age or below constituted about 42 per cent, of the total and 
persons of 65 years and above about 4 per cent. Of the persons falling 
in the age-group 15 to 64, about 48 per cent, were men and about 52 per 
cent, women. In this age-group among men ; about 21 iwr cent, were 
immarried and about 79 per cent, married. Among women in the same 
age-group, 9 per cent, were unmarried, 77 per cent, married and the 
remaining 14 per cent, were widowed, divorced or separated. 

3*3 Religion and size 

Tabic 3*2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size 
giving a few more details .such as average size of the family and average 
munber of children per family. 


Table 3-2 


Percentage distribution of families by religion and size 



Jleligien 


Sizo nl’ family 







— ^ 


ilindiiisiii 

(3iri^tianity 

[vest 

All 

1 


3 

4 

0 

One 

4-82 

410 


4-60- 

and three 

34-94 

.35-77 

, , 

34-80 

F* »ur and live 

31*02 

30-80 

100-00 

33*12 

fcJix and seven • . 

24-(M) 

20*70 

, . 

23*27 

Ab»^vo seven 

4-53 

2-45 

• • 

4*00 

I’otal 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

rercentage of families to total 

79-07 

19-05 

0*68 

100* 00* 

Average size of the fainilv 

4-34 

4-10 

4*40 

4*21> 

Average number of children per^family 

1-80 

1-07 

1*40 

1*82 ■ 


The proportion of families in the size classes two and three and four 
and five, among themselves, constituted about 68 per cent, of the total. 
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3*4 Langwuje and size 


tojigiic And sizci giving a tew more detiwls suoli as average, size and aver- 
age Jiumbor ot‘ children per family. 


TAliLK 3-3 
i of fantilies hg 


size 


Sizi*. (if ffniiilv 

r.iniil 

:\r 

AFa lava i. ill! 

»1 ht-r-iorigno 



'rok-ii 

r!(‘st 

Atl 

1 



t 

5 


One 


i:i-:.>7 



4 !'>0 

Two M!nl tlirt'r- 



4o-4‘4 

40.47 

;m s»> 

Km!' all' 1. ti \ , 


• :>i • 1 :? 


4o.s:> 

rj 

V aii'l 

•Jo- 7:1 

r,-Ai 

JJl!l 

!iu;4 

; ^7 

Ab >VO 

1-:J7 

4-41 

■ sS 

•• 

♦ "0 

r'ltal 

hHhOO 


• too -no 

100-00 

lot 00 

I\*.‘ »i t t.'i 1' il.il 

77-0 > iMl 

1 1 ■ j:> 

.7-14 

lifi -to 

Av'MMgo size ul* tlie rjiniily 

t-32 

3 DO 

4 00 

3 • 5.5 

r ■ JO 

Av‘‘riige iiuuibor of cliiMron 

l-S(» 

l-3r, 

J-03 

1*21 

1 s*j 

per family 







Tamil .speaking familie.s fcrnicd about. 78 per cent, of bhc total, Telegii 
speaking about 11 per cent., Malayalam .speaking about G per cent, and 
the remaining about 5 per ce.nt. of the families ]iad other language.- as 
their motlier-tongue. 
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3*5 Literacy 

Tlie levels of lit(‘racy anioiig family uuMnl»crs hy ag.‘ aixl (V.iuily 
inecjme classes are presented in table 3'4. 

I'AVAM 3-1 

Ferceydaye distributioii of family members in various monthly family innmie 
classes by agef/roup an I levels of literncy 

Ag#' group nn<l educational 

.standard» 


1 

1 

a 

4 

6 

6 

t 

. . . 

i 

(0 Agt 1^8 than 5 ymrs 
Below primary 

Best 

100- 00 

lotcoo 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

loo-oo 

•• 

100 00 

Total 

loo-oo 


lOC-IMl 

KXhOo 

10(>(j0 

lOO'Oll 

loo-Oo 

KMJ-OO 

(tV) Agf. S ywB and ahovf 









Tlliterat-o 

100 00 

r»:Mi 

61 00 

61-21 

50-81 

W»02 

66-21 

60-71 

Below primary 

. . 

42-51 

20-36 

S2I0 

32-41 

20-77 

28-43 

31 -04 

Primary 


1-Ot 

3-12 

2-2tS 

6-82 

8-76 

5-30 

3-78 

Middle 


»-;{4 

4-08 

4-00 

0-00 

1-55 


3-31 

Matrioulato 


, , 

0-64 

0-32 




0-26 

Others 


•• 

-• 





.. 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

10i)-00 

100-00 

100-00 


No ehildroTi aged less than 5 years liad started ret eiving education. 
Isiking all members aged 5 years and above, about <>1 per cent, were 
illiterate and in the lowest income class all were illiterate. Only a 
negligible percentage of children had received education unto matricuJa- 
tion. 

t The sign < in this and subsequent table denotes ‘ less tlian 


Moiilhly family iueome class (lls.) 
a0< 00< i»0< 1L>0< 150< 210 All 

60 OU 120 lr>0 210 and 

abov I.- 
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3*6 IHstributim of family members hy ags, sex and activity status 

Activity status is me.aut to distinguish among (a) those iu gainful 
employment, (6) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking 
then available for gainful emjdoyment and (c) those not in (I'.c labour 
force. The first major category covers employers, employees, apprentices, 
self-employed persons aiul unpaid family labour. The second category 
includes the unemployed, i.e., persons seeking employment and persons 
not seeking, though available for employment. The last category com- 
prises pensioners, studei\ts, women doing domestic work only, disabled 
persons, young cMldren, those employed in non-gauiful occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families information was 
collected on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the dato 
of survey. The estimated distribution for all families of the defined 
working class population group is given in table 3*5. 

Table 3*5 

Percentage distribution of family mendicrs by age, sex and nHhvty 

status 


Num- Age (years) 

Sox and ncU/ity bor of ^ - 

mom- Below o — 15— 55-'- 55— 60— 


bora 

(un« 

osti* 

mated) 


54 50 


Percent 
— * — — — — ^ agedis* 
65 and I'otal triba- 
above tion of 

all 


MiUc 

Smployoo 

Apprentico 

Belf-employed 

Unpaid family labour 

Unemployed 

Not in labour force 

Sub-total 

Fetnate 
Smployor 
Bmployeo 
Apprentico 
Solf-employod 
Unpaid family labour 
Unemployed 
Not in labour force 

Sub-total 

Total . . ] 


2 

3 4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

28i 

.. 0-76 54-09 n -60 

3*:U 

015 

-- 

ioo-6<') 

24 -21 

is 

10-i4 83-02 6-W 

-- 

•• 


100-00 

1-88 

223 36-70 56-68 2-91 2-15 

0-46 

i-io 

1-^ 

100-00 

20-68 


622 15-78 25-81 , 32-63 22-79 


0-46 100-00 46-77 


299 

3-52 61-77 33-32 

1-39 


!! loooo 

25-78 

i 

3 

17 

!!ioo-6o !! 

.. 42-79 67-21 
.. 22-36 61-01 16-63 

-- 


!. loo-fVi 
.. roo-oo 
.. 100 00 

0 - i 2 

0 - 17 

1 - 94 


260 28-87 56-06 4-45 2-94 
580 13*68 29-30 34*13 18-59 
1,102 14*66 27-67 33-43 20-55 


4-23 100-00 25-22 
2-00 100-00 53-23 
1-28 100-00 100-00 
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It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case was 
only a particular section of the working class population in Coonoor (Com- 
prising families which derived a major part of their income from employ- 
ment in registered plartations. Naturally, the [Ksrcentage of unemployed 
was very small among this section of working class popiilation and pcrsoirs 
were cither gainfully occupied or r ot in the labour force. Taking the whole 
population, the labour force participatioji was of the extent of 64 per 
cent, consisting of gainfully occupied and unemployed categories. 

3 • 7 Distribution of family uierohers by age, sex and economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify poisons into earner, earning 
dependant and non-eaniing dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his maintenance ; an earning dependant as 
one whose income was not adequate for his own maintenance and non- 
earning depcj)da]it as one who earned no income at all and was dependent, 
■for his maintenance <m others. 

The estimated distribution of family mcmlxii’s by ago, sex and ccono- 
noic status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given below: 

Table 3-0 


Percentage dislrihution of family members by age, sex and economic 

status 



Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
berH 

(un- 

mated) 




Age (years) 




Poroent- 

Ecunomio 
status and 

sex 

r- 

Bolow 

5 

5-^-M 

15—34 

35—54 5 

•5 —59 

00—64 

65 and 
above 

Total tribu- 
iion of 
all 

m«^m- 

bers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I 1 

Earners 

Male 

254 



51*34 

44-88 

3-62 

0-16 


100-00 

22-37 

Female . . 

265 

. . 

0-53 

62*02 

35-92 

1-53 

. . 

. . 

100-00 

23-30 

Sub-total 

519 

. . 

0-27 

66-79 

40-31 

2-55 

0-08 

. . 

100-00 

45-67 

Earning 

Sependants 

Male 

27 


10-03 

87-40 

2-67 




100-00 

1-84 

Female 

38 

. . 

35-50 

61-24 

13-26 

. . 

. . 


100-00 

2-75 

Sub-total 


. . 

25-28 

65-74 

8-98 


. . 

. . 

100-00 

4-59 

Non-eaming 

dependants 

Halo 

r 

241 

32-72 

62-70 

9-60 

2-64 

U-43 

1 -06 

0-05 

100-00 

22*56 

Female . . 

277 

26-80 

63-34 

8-48 

4-26 

0-73 

2-47 

3-92 

100-00 

27-18 

Bub-total 

518 

29*49 

63-04 

8-99 

3-48 

''0-69 

1-83 

2-58 

100-00 

49-74 

Total 

1,102 

14-66 

27-67 

33-43 

20-55 

1-46 

0-95 

1*28 

100-00 

100-00 


Nnmber of 
members 
(onesti- 


mated) .. 

165 

293 

380 

222 

17 

11 

14 1,102 

• • 
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It will bo seou that eiuruern constitutod about 1(3 per cent, of the total 
and the proportion of earuiiig dependants was small, being about 4 per 
cent, of the total. The remaini/ig about 50 per cent, was accounted for by 
the non-cawiijjg depemhints who eousistcul mainly of children. Earners 
were mostly in the age grtuip 15 to 54 -years and earning dependants in 
the age group 15 to 34. 

3’ 8 Fairuli/ .st'ce, cowpoHllion, (couomic atfitus and earning strength 
Ity income 

3*81 Analysis hg family income 

For the purpese of analysis the faniiliov have been classified into 
seven niontJily family income classc;’ and five family size groups. It may 
be pointed out here tliattho l( .\vcst ii:conuM;lass ut coimts for a very small 
fraction of the total families ami as such lu* ai*fmj)L has been made to 
derive any (*<,uclusions o.i tin? basis of the figures givtn under this class 
in the analysis of tin table g'v<'ii below ai’d subsequent tables. 'Phe two 
way distribution of familie.s by incou.c and size is given in table 3' 7. 

T.M5LE 3*7 

Percentage dtslribulion of families by family income and family size 


Family sizo 



MontL ly f 

ajiiily jn««'»rio ebi-NS (Ils.) 



<:ju 

;u>< 

00 

co< 

00 

90< 

120 

120< 

150 

150< 

210 

210 

an<l 

above 

All 

1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

One 

OJ-97 

24-10 

2-30 





4-66 

Two aud UiTfo 

. . 

.■>7-:J4 

40-42 

32 - i s 

21-79 

T-80 

. . 

34 • SO 

Four and five 


711 

31 -0-1 

45 - 03 

30-01 

20-01 

17-72 

33 12 

Six and sovcu . . 

. . 


111-55 

21-70 

39-90 


4:1-70 

23-27 

Above sovoQ 

•• 

:5-7‘i 

•• 

0-40 

S-24 

27-25 

38 -58 

4-09 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

Percentage of families to tui ai 

1-40 

13 15 

22-70 

41-10 

13-J3 

0 31 

1-4(5 

100-00 

dumber of familos to (an* 
e.'^tintated) 

2 

17 

50 

luo 

30 

26 

6 

237 
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Jjargost numbor of faiuilioH (about 35 per cent.) consisted of two 
to three members. Families, wiio consisted of four to five members, 
formed about 33 per cent , of the total. Single member families as well 
as families having more, than seven members were in small proportion 
(about 5 and 4 per cent, n'spectively). Small sized famili(‘.s (consisting of 
one to three members) formed a major portion of the total families in the 
lower income classes whereas in the higher income classes, families con- 
sisting of six and more members formed a major portion of the total 
families. The composition of families by the eetmomic status of members 
is given in table 3 ’8. 


T.vule 3-8 

Cotn2)osUioii- of families by economic sUUu^'< 


Averjv^f* number of members per family by monthly family income 
Category of members class (Ks.) 




<;]0 

30 

<00 

60 

<90 

90 

<120 

120 

<150 

150 < 
210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 



3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

~9 

UJarmrs: 

Adult malo 


o:ui 

0-4S 

0*87 

101 

1*10 

100 

1-68 

0*98 

Adult female 

« « 

oot 

0-50 

0-96 

0-98 

M8 

1*54 

2*33 

1*00 

Obitdrnn male . . 

• ■ 

, , 

• , , 

, , 

, , 


. . 

. . 

. » 

Children female 

t ■ 

. , 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0*00 

. . 

0*01 

Ail<wiruers 


lOU 

101 

1-83 

1*99 

2-28 

3*20 

4-01 

1-97 

Karaing dependaids 
Adult male 




0-00 

001 

0(KI 

0-23 


007 

Adult female 

• . 

. . 

000 

0-04 

O'OS 

000 

0*16 

0*18 

0*08 

male 

. . 


0-02 

• • 

0-01 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0*01 

Cliildian female 

. . 


. • 

002 

005 

0-09 

0*00 

. . 

0*04 

All filming dependants 

•• 

o;m» 

oil 

015 

018 

0*21. 

0*48 

0-18 

0*20 

Non-earning dependants 
Adult male 



0-22 

015 

010 

Oil 

0*31 


0*14 

Adult female 

. . 


019 

019 

0-21 

0-40 

0*17 

0*65 

0*22 

Children male 

• . 

. . 

0-61 

0*71 

0*80 

112 

108 

0*83 

0*83 

Children female 

. . 

0-36 

008 

0*85 

0-99 

107 

MO 

1-73 

0*93 

All lion-earning dependants 

0T2 

1*70 

1-90 

2- 10 

2-70 

2*60 

3*21 

2*12 
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Takle 3-8— 


1 


•1 

3 

4 

r» 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

A‘lnlt mall' 


0-7-» 

0-70 

111 

1-1.7 

1-30 

2-20 

l-OS 

1-17 

Adult ioDialo 


100 

OS|. 

1-19 

1-27 

1-lVl 

1-S7 

3-10 

1-30 

Children main 


. . 

O-IVl 

0-71 

0-S7 

l-Jl* 

les 

o-s:i 

0-84 

Children fomalo 


o;ui 

0<iS 

0-87 

1-04 

1-10 

1-2.7 

1-73 

0-98 

All moiTibcrs 


2 os 

2S.7 

3 -88 

4-33 

5-22 

0-40 

7-JO 

4-29 

Nuiiihcrof luernhors 
(unosbimalrfl) 


n 

IS 

100 

443 

101 

175 

41 

1.102 


The, average imniber ol* iiieniliers per family was I • 29. Of these, 1 • 97 
or iihout 46 per cent. w(‘re <\arners, 0-20 or about 5 per cent, wore 
earning dependants and 2-12 or 49 per cent. wert‘ noii-oarniiig depen- 
da.}its. It will be scon that, on the whole, the number ofeai'iiers increased 
ai)pi;eciably in Ixighor income groups. This trend was noticeable in the 
<-as(‘. of earning dejamdants also, except in the highc‘st income group. 
The average number of earning dependants was, how(‘Ve.r. higher in the 
lowest income class than in all income classes (except in tin.', income 
class ‘R?. 150 to less than Us. 21(V). In case of non-earning dependfoits also 
the same trend was r(‘V(5aled, except in the income class ‘Us. 150 to loss 
l liiin T?s. 210* wh(‘.re th(^ average number was h‘.ss thar^ that in the preceding. 
iiK'inne class. 

More light on t vai ia-t ion in the earning st rengt h, with family income 
is 1 hrowii by table 3-9 which gives the distribnl ion oi‘ families by (‘arning 
strength and income. 

Taulk 3-9 


Peremtfuje (lisln'httflint (tf fa hy eunhiay strragfh ami Inamir 


I^iirnin;' «ifn-ngth 

<30 

.Montlily family income class 

30 - 00 - 00 - 120 . 
<00 <90 <120 <!.■>(» 

(Us.) 

1.70 - 
■ .210 

210 and 
above 

, 

AH 

1 

•» 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Oae earner 

One earnor and ono or more 

63-07 

85-32 

2-39 

4-00 

•• 

•• 

•• 

14-72 

''arniiig dependants 

30* 0.3 

10-89 

11-84 

2-tM5 

r»- 2 o 

. . 

. . 

0*58 

Two earners 

Twii earners and one or 

-• 

3-79 

82-13 

72-2.3 

47-20 

8-21 


5.3 -OS 

more earning dependants 

. , 

. . 

3-61 

12-01 

14-8.7 

12-20 

22-03 

8-91 

Threo (-arnors 

XJbir(.-<*. earners and ono or 

•• 

•• 

• • 

5-01 

20-07 

2.7-02 

8-2 » 

luoro earning dependant s 
More than three earners 


•• 


0-33 

:>-7o 

17-50 

17-72 

2-00 

with or without oaming 
dependants . . 


•• 

-• 

0-70 


.37-07 

50-0.7 

3-52 


.. 100-00 lOO-mJ lOOOO lOO-OO lOOOO lOO-OO 100*00 100-00 


Total 
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It will be s<jen tliat the proportion of rciiiiilies having two earners 
was the largest, Ixnng about 56 per cent, ol' the total. The proportioji of 
fainilies having one earner was about 15 per cent, of the total. 

Table 3-10 gives the distribution of families by income and earning 
strength in terms of relationshii> with the main earner. The main earner 
was defined as that e^iriier whose total ea-rnings (both in ciish and kind) 
from paid employment in the last calendar month preceding the date 
of survey were nion^ than similar earnings of any other earner of the fa«ni ly 
employed in a r(\iristc.r(*d plantation. 

Table 3-10 

PcrcentafjG (lislrlJjfilloH of fatullies by cam my sinutyth in- terms of rdati to i.- 
ship with the main carocr atuJ income 


family earning strongtii in Mnm- Monthly family ijicoiin*. cla.^s (Us.) IVrcont- 

ttfrrns of relationship with her of — ^ — ^ agodU- 

tlje main earner fuab <»J 30— 60- - »0- 130— i:.0 - 210 Total tribii- 

lies <60 <iK» <120 <150 <210 aud tion ->f 

(uii- alK.)vo families 

esti- 
mated ) 


1 

0 

3 4 5 6 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

Self .. 

17 

ii- 14 73-50 6-97 i:}-3n 



100-00 

14-72 

S«df and wife or Inis band 

122 

.. 2-01 30-91 52-30 

13-26 0-93 

0-59 

100-00 

.76-20 

Self and one or m<»re cljild- 
rvin 

7 

..29-0261-23 9-75 



100-00 

2-70 

6>:lf, Avife ur husband aud 
one or more eliildren . . 

;i4 

.. 3-3S 43-04 

33-31 17-36 

2-71 

100-00 

9-21 

8«.*lf and one or more other 
fajnily members 

17 

7-41 ..35-1839-30 

M-49 4-63 

1-97 

100-00 

7-11 

Self* wjf* or husband and 
one or more other family 
members 


31 -38 

28-24 .36-97 

3-41 

100-00 

7-69 

Self, one or more children 
and one or more otlier 
family members 

4 

. . 56 • S3 

.. 43-15 


100-00 

T -21 

Self, wife or husband, one 
oro more children and 
one or more other family 
members 

6 

13-47 

.. 4.3-23 

41-30 

100-00 

1 -17 

All families 

237 

1 46 13-15 22-79 41-40 

13-43 6-.31 

1-46 

roo -00 

100-00 

Number of families (uni'sti- 
mated) 


2 17 50 100 

36 26 

6 

237 
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Taking all families, tlie main earner was tlie sol(5 mnier in about 
15 per cent, of the cases, lu about 66 per cent, of the csvses, ho /she was 
assisted by wifc/husl)and, in about 3 per cent, of tlie cjvstts by children^ 
in about 9 per cent, of the cases by wife/hn^band and children and in, 
the remaining about 17 per cent, of the cases by otJier bimily mem- 
bers. 

An analysis of tlui luiinl^er of earners, earjiing (lepjMulants and non- 
earning dependants jw-cording to income has already boon made in the 
jneceding pages. Table 3* 1 1 gives the munber of dependants and depen- 
dant units per 100 I'amilies by tJioir relationship with tht*. main earner 
and monthly family iticonie- classes. The depend^) ts have b(»en classified 
into three categories, viz., living with the family, living away from the 
family and dej)cndent units Jiving away. De[)endants living with family 
are those shown as non-earning dependants in table 3*8. These ty|)es of 
tlependants alone have betni taken as members of families for the purpose 
of the survey. Depeiwlauts living away from Ijuiiily are those whose 
expenses arc boriu* in full or iu part by the sampled famUy but who do 
not live witli the family, ^'liere may sometimes be gj»ui)S of jnsrsons in 
whose case it is difliciilt t(> d(?te.iniiue whether they are really dependent 
on the sample^l family. 8uch groups may eveix imbnle earners. Such groups 
liavo been taken its dependent units living stway and have been chxssified 
se[)arately. In their cas(*, the giroup itself has been tlie uriit of counting 
iind not individuitl persons. 

1’ani.E 3’ 11 

Number of depetuiauls and dej^Hnuhnt uniis -per 100 familifft by rd<Uions1dp 
with the maiu earner and incimw. 


Category of dopeA(laiit.i 
aad relationship with the 
main earner 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 



<30 

30 - 
<60 

60-- 

<90 

90- - 
<120 

12U 

<150 

160 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

AH 

1 


2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living mih family 

rtiLi or hushiknd 

36*03 

22-70 


7-03 




6-42 

Son or daughter 


112-92 

162-20 

178^78 

197-73 

160-44 

236-94 

165-96 

Father* mother* nnolo* aunt 

, , 

, , 

12*91 

10-10 

20-39 

12-30 


10-64 

Brother* sister* cousin 

36-03 

, , 

10-63 

12-97 

28-62 

48-62 

17-72 

15-46 

Nephew* niece .. 


7-11 


1-32 

11-49 

4-86 


3-33 

Father*in-law* mother-in« 
law. brother-in-law*si8tcr- 

indaw 


3-70 

1-63 

3-44 

8-56 


15- W 

3-66 

8on -in-law* daughter-in-law 

, , 


• • 

, , 


2-77 


0-17 

Grandchildren .. 


16-02 

2-31 

0-80 


21-68 

50-04 

5-06 

Others 

•• 

S-19 

•• 

0-88 

3-47 

16-72 

-- 

2-00 

Total 

72-06 

170-73 

189-46 

216-32 

270-26 

266*28 

320-64 

213-59 
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Table 3*11 — cmhl. 


Monthly family iiiuomo class (Rs.) 

category oi uopiMKutmfi , 

and ivlationship with tho 
main earner 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

12a- 

< 150 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All " 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living fiioag front familg 









Wife orhuib wid •• 

• • 

2*07 

3*06 

-• 

2-62 

•* 

•• 

1-32 

Sou or (I'lughtor . • 

• • 

.. 

7-01 

1 0 » 

15-66 

t*io 

31-09 

5*12 

Father, mother, uiiol'*, aunt 

•• 

• * 

6*51 

9-42 

15*27 

•• 

•• 

7-13 

Brother, sister, ymsiu 

• • 


.. 

4-89 

•• 

•* 

•• 

2*02 

Nophow, iiiouo • • 

•• 

• • 

2-27 


•• 

•• 

•• 

0'52 

Fathor-in-law, mother-in- 
law, brotlior-in-law, sister- 
in-law . . • • 


* • 

• • 

1-25 

. , 

, , 


0-52 

Son-in-law, daughter-in- 
law •" 

mm 

• • 

• • 

9 • 

•• 

*. 

*. 

• • 

Grandchildren •• 


•• 

• • 

• • 

•* 

•• 

•• 

.. 

Others • • • • 

- 

3-79 

« • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

o-so 

Total • • 

• • 

5.86 

18*85 

17-16 

33-55 

4*10 

34*09 

17*43 

Oependent units 









Number of dependent imita 
living away per 100 fsi- 
milies • • • • 

•• 

6.21 

5*24 

2-02 

•• 

•• 

9*61 

3*36 


Thft BumboT of dependants living with family increased progressively 
with the increase in the monthly family income, except in the income 
class ‘Rs. 150 to lesstlian Rs. 210’ whereas the iminber of dependent units 
living away decreased with the increase in the family income. There 
was no such clear tendency in the case of doi)ondants. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types in 
terms of relationship with the main earner (excluding dependants living 
away) is presented m table 3-12 by three broad income classes. The first 
two groups, unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist of single 
workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 
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Table 3*12 

Percentage distribution of families h'j f.fH'lg ro npaiUon {in terms of 
rdaliotishij) with the m'lin earner) ttnd income 

>1 


Monthly Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 


family 
income 
class (Bs.) 

Un- 

married 

Hatband 
or wife 

Husband 
and wife 



Husband, 
wife and 
children 

Husband, 
wif'-, 
cliildren 
and other 
mombei-s 

Un- 

married 
oarner 
and other 
members 

Best 

AlP 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

100-00 

68-75 

7-16 

6-32 

2-60 


38-50 

14-61 

60— <120 

• • 

31-25 

79-13 

77-16 

53 -S2 

76-81 

42-96 

64-19 

120 and above 

•• 

13-71 

16*52 

43-58 

23-19 

18-54 

21-20 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage 
of familiua 
to total 

2-25 

2-41 

8-68 

47-10 

19-13 

3-43 

16-91 

100-00 

Number of 
families 
(unesti- 
mated) 

3 

3 

19 

112 

54 

S 

38 

237 


Family type consisting of husband, wife and children constituted 
about 47 per C(5ut. of the total families and about 77 ])er cent, of this typo 
of families had monthly family income of ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 120’. 


Table 3*13 gives the distribution of families by family composition 
in terms of adults and children (excluding dependants living away) 
and level of income. 
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Tablk 3*13 

Percentage dulrihntim of familien by funnily comjnml'mi {in terms of (td-uUsf 

chihlren) and itvcmne 


Family oomposition (in tormi) of adults/ohildren) 


Monthly family r 
inoomo olass (Bs.) 

1 adolt 

1 adult and 
children 
(one or 
more) 

2 adults 

— >S| - . - 

2 adults 
and one 
child 

2 adults 
and 2 
children 

2 adults 
and more 

t.hat^ 2 

children 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

Below 60 

86*31 

91*38 

6*5$ 

11*06 

, , 

12*74 

6(V-<120 

11*69 

8*62 

84*48 

83*07 

91-89 

7»-»3 

1 20 and above . • 



8>g4 

6-87 

8*11 

7*31 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percentage of fa- 
milies to total 

4*66 

4*74 

9*45 

14*39 

10*68 

16-16 

Number of fami- 
lies (noesti- 

matud) 

6 

6 

21 

31 

23 

35 


Family oumpositiOD (in torma tif aduIta/ohiJdrcD) 


Monthly family 
incomu class (Bs.) 

r ■ 

3 adults 

3 adults and 
one cliild 

3 adults and 
more than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

AlV 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 

16*83 

13*64 

2*63 

. , 

14*61 

60— <120 

66*62 

67-06 

61-23 

31*98 

64*19 

120 and above 

27*65 

29*31 

36*24 

68*02 

21-20 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

reroentage of fa- 

milieB to total. . 

6-29 

3-86 

19-70 

11*07 

100-00 

Number of families 

(uucstimated) . . 

14 

10 

49 

42 

237 


Tho commou typos of families wore 2 adults with one or more 
childreu and 3 adults with'more than 1 child. Most of these fiunilies had 
income of ‘Es. 60 to less than Es. 120*. 
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3 '82 Analysis by per capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variatifms in size of families 
blit not for variations in composition. It is, therefoie, .sometim&s recom- 
nie.udod that income per adult consumption unit or consumption oxpondi- 
tnro j)c.r adult consumiitiou unit, Avill provide better economic classifica- 
tion. Such classifications were not attempted in the analysis of data for 
the present survey because of the difficulties of having an appropriate 
scale of adult consumption unit. Some special analysis of the data were, 
however, undertaken by adopting per caiiita income as the classificairjry 
character. Some of these analyses arc 2 >reseuted below. Table 3- 14 <»ives 
the ijcrccntage distribution of familie.s by monthly per capita income 
class and family .size. 


Table 3 -14 


Percentage distribuiimi of families by monthly per capita income a)id family 

size 





Monthly per capita 

iuoomo 

class 

(Us.) 



Family ^ 
sizo 

. _ 









<5 

6— 

10— 

16— 

20— 

25— 

36- 

60— 

66 and 

AU 



<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

<36 

<60 

<65 

above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


il 

Out) 

Two and 

- 



•• 

•• 

4*89 

12-40 

35'60 

•* 

4*66 

tbreo . . 
Four tiud 



23-41 

1504 

19-27 

52*64 

70-80 

64-40 

100-00 

34-86 

five . . 


69-49 

5-63 

42-31 

67-05 

30*86 

0-05 



33 • 1 3 

Six and 











sovon 

, , 

40*61 

62*98 

38*39 

17-96 

11*71 

4-61 

, , 


23-27 

Above 

100-00 

. . 

7-98 

4*26 

6-72 

. • 

2-34 

, , 


4-09 

SCiVOU 










Total .. 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percentage 











of families 










to total 

0-50 

2-46 

11*04 

19*84 

26*86 

19*12 

14-14 

5*54 

0-50 

100*^>} 

Number 











of fami- 
lies (un- 
estimat- 
ed) 

1 

3 

23 

48 

68 

18 

36 

10 

1 

237 


M/B(N)243DosLB— 6 
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It will be sot'll 1 1 uU* iiiliiglicr percapitti iiicomoclafwcs a comparatively 
largo percentage of families were low size families and conversely a larger 
percentage of large size faniilit's wore in the low per capita income class- 
es. 


Table 3*15 shows broad comjiosition of fiimilies (by economic status 
of members) by per capita income classes. 

Tablk 3*15 

Crm position of Jmnilies {reontmic sUUiia) hif per rapila irieonir, elasstis 


Kconomlo Average mimb(?r of members per family by mouthly per c api ta income (Rs.) 

8tatiis of ■ — -A. — — 1 


membora 

<5 

6^- 

<10 

i(^ 

<15 

15^^ 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25 — 
<35 

35— 

<50 

60— 

<6i4 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

li 

J’Affiors 

2-00 

1-00 

1*85 

2*01 

2-05 

2-00 

2-12 

1*46 

2-00 

1-97 

I'Aming 











liepi^ndants 

• • 

0*21 

0-17 

0*14 

0-24 

0-28 

0*14 

0*09 

. • 

0*20 

N\in- 











oaming 

dependantH 

6-00 

3-98 

3*83 

3- 10 

2*33 

1 -30 

0-61 

0-19 


2*12 

All mombers 

8-00 

r»*i9 

5-85 

3-25 

4-62 

3*58 

2-87 

1*74 

2-00 

4-29 


Leaving tlic lowe.st per capita income class, the jiroportiou of earners 
to total members in the family increased with increase in the per capita 
income. The earning dependants constituted only a small proportion of 
the total family members. 
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Chapter 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
4 ' 1 Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study the 
level and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in relation 
to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying families into 
economic levels. (Income) was taken to include all receipts which do not 
represent a diminution of a&sets or an increase in liabilities. Income fiom 
the following sources was collected in detail: 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages and 

allowances, bonus and comniiasion, overtime earnings, other 
earnings and concessions ; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging 

services, agikuilture, animal husbandry, trade, profession * 
and ’ 

(iii) Inoom? from otlicr sources such ' as receipts from rented 
properties, viz., land and house; pension; cash assistance* 
gifts and concessions; interest and dividends; chance games 
and lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as 
receipts from sale of share, securities and other assets, withdrawal of 
sfivings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total 
receipts accruing to the family. The value of the receipts in kind and 
goods from family enterprise consumed by the family was imputed on the 
basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the p.alendar month 
preceding the data of siirvey in respect of each sampled family. 

4*2 Average nunUMg incotne per family and per caqnta 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 98-29 and per 
capita was Rs. 22-88. The average monthly income per fanSly 
and per capita according to different family income classes is given below^ 
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Table 4*1 

Average monthly income by income classes 


Item 


Monthly family iuuoine class (R.s.) 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90- 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

^ - 1 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly income 

Average per family • # 

27*90 

40*25 

76*90 

100*51 

132*14 

170*50 

284*50 

98*29 

Average per capita 

13*44 

10*21 

19*80 

23*24 

25*28 

26*65 

38*47 

22*88 

Percentaso of families to 

total 

l-4« 

13*15 

22*79 

41*40 

13*43 

6*31 

1*40 

100*00 


The average monthly income per family varied from Rs. 27 ‘96 in 
the lowest income class to Rs. 284 *60 in the highest income class. Simi- 
larly the average per capita income showed a variation from Rs. 13 *44 
in the lowest income class to Rs. 38*47 in the highest income class. 

4-3 Income by category of earner 

Table 4*2 gives a break up of the average monthly income per family 
by category of earner and source. Income which could not be ascribed to 
any particular member of the family was taken against the family as a 
whole. 
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Tablk • 1’2 

Average momMU income fer family ly source, eniegpry of earner and 
family income classes 


( Vvtogory of earner and 


Monthly family iiioomo class (Ks.) 

/— * — — ■ “ ’ ' ' " . . . j . . - 

<30 30— 60— 90- 120— 160— 210 and 

<60 <90 <120 <150 <210 above 


Men 


l*ai»l employment 

0-31 

20*12 

32*06 

46*49 

64*58 

86*04 

112*57 

45-08 

St 'If-employment 

.. { 

— )l*45 

. • 

1*24 

0-80 

6*74 

• • 

0*86 

Other sources 

0-90 

1*46 

1*34 

3*56 

•* 

0-52 

13*64 

2*22 

Sub- tola!: by men 

7-21 

20*43 

33*40 

51*29 

65*38 

93*30 

126*21 

48*16 

Women 









L’aid employment 

hi -311 

20*36 

31*66 

34*83 

18 01 

53-«9 

99*r>o 

35-84 

Self-employment 

. . 


. . 

. . 

.. 


** 

•* 

Other sources 

1-28 

3*44 

0*23 

0*07 

0-37 

•* 

•• 

0-60 

Sub-total: by women 

.. 17'67 

23*80 

31 *89 

34-90 

48*41 

53*69 

99*50 

36*44 

Children 









Paid employment 

. . 

0*16 

0*18 

0*60 

1*39 

3*27 

•• 

0-70 

Sol f-(M 1 iployment 

. . 


.. 

• • 

.. 

• • 

** 

■* 

Ot her St j I iroes 


•• 

•• 

0-03 

*• 

•• 


0*01 

Sub-total: by children 

•* 

0*16 

0*18 

0*62 

1*39 

3*27 

•• 

0*71 

Family 









Paid employment 

0-72 

0*45 

4*90 

5*50 

7*62 

8*06 

11*27 

516 

Self-employment 

0-56 

.. ( 

-)U*12 

0*02 ( 

— )U*32 

0*59 

31*97 

0*45 

Other sources 

1-80 

1*41 

6*65 

8*18 

9*60 

11*59 

15*5.> 

7*37 

Sub-total: Family 

308 

1*86 

11*43 

13*70 

16*96 

20*24 

68*79 

12*98 

Total 









Paid omidoyment 

.. 23*^2 

41 *39 

68*80 

87*42 

121*63 

151*06 

223-34 

86*78 

Self-e mployment 

0'66( 

-)l*45(- 

-.)0*12 

1*26 

0*48 

7*33 

31-97 

I -31 

Other sources 

3-98 

6*31 

S-22 

11*83 

1003 

12*11 

29-19 

10*20 

Total income 

.. 27*96 

46*25 

76*90 

100*51 

132-14 

170*60 

284*50 

98-29 

IVrcontago of families 

tc» 








total 

1-46 

13*15 

22*79 

41*40 

13-43 

6*31 

1*46 

100*00 
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An analysis of income by (sategory of earner shows that men contri- 
buted the largest amount to the average monthly family income from all 
the three sources. The contribution of women and ‘family’ to the family 
income was lls. 36 ’41 and Ks. 12*98 respectively, 'flic contribution of 
children to the fiimily inco}ne was negligible. 

Table 4*3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by 
category of earner and source of earnings separately for different per 
capita income classes. 

Table 4-3 

Average monthly income per family by category of earner, source 
and per capita income clmftes 

Mouthly por capito. (Rs.) 

Cat<i^;ory of CiinuT - • — ^ — — - 

and .source 



<5 5 — 

10— 

15- - 

20-^ 

2;>-- 

35- 

50— 

65 and 

All 


<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

<35 

<50 

<05 

above 


1 


4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 










Paid uinplovmcat 

3.3 12 10 -W) 

25*07 41*80 

47-10 

50*12 

52 • 7 0 

57*08 

69-28 

■15*08 

Solf-einployment( - 

-)40 00 0-34 

2-0(i 

0*58 

0-80 

1*63 

. . 

3*22 

. . 

0-86 

Other sonrctjd . . 

10- 00 2-57 

1*03 

2*09 

0*80 

3*34 

:mo 

1*11 


2 * 22 

Sub- total; by mfii 

;3-12 22*00 20*00 45*13 

48*01 

54*00 

55*05 

02*01 

09*28 

48*10 

Women 










Paid omploymiiuL 
Self-einployiuciit 

23*75 14*05 

34*50 

33*11 

38*72 

34*25 

45*07 

23*52 

52*07 

35*84 

Other source:^ 

.. 2*2S 

1-50 

0-7S 

0-30 

M’30 

O’ *45 

0-39 


H’OO 

Sub-total: 










by women 

23 *75 17*23 

30-00 

33*80 

30*02 

31*04 

4«>’02 

23-91 

52*97 

30 *44 

Children 










Paid employment 
Self-omploymont 

* • 

0*23 

0-40 

0*78 

1 *83 

U*10 

•• 


O’TO 

Other sources . . 

.. 

0*06 

•• 

•• 

*• 




o*oi 

Sub-total: . . — 










by children 



0-20 

0-40 

0-78 

1*83 

U-10 


** 

0*71 

Family 










Paid employment 

7*00 0*^3 

4*45 

4*07 

5*59 

5*75 

0*38 

2*91 

6*00 

5 10 

Self-employment 

.. 0*33 

0--t9 

0*22 

0*07 (■ 

-)1*22 

3*04 

, . 


0*45 

Other sounjcs 

.. 1*07 

0*47 

8*12 

8 05 

7*85 

7*41 

5*08 

5*00 

7*37 

Sub-total: by family 7*00 l -y.J 

11*41 

13*01 

13*71 

12*38 

17*73 

7*99 

11*00 

12*08 

Total 










Paid employment 

03-87 35-37 

65*15 

80-10 

02*25 

01*05 

105 00 

84*11 

128*25 

80*78 

Self-oinploymout(“ 

-)40 00 0-07 

2*55 

0-80 

0*03 

U*3l 

3*04 

3*22 

, , 

1*31 

Other sourcos 

10*00 5*02 

0*00 11*59 

0*24 

11-58 

10*95 

0*68 

5*00 

10*20 

Total incomo 

33*87 41-96 77*30 02*49 

102*42 

103*84 

110*80 

93*91 

133*25 

98-29 
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Tlic average monthly iiujome per fajiiily incrcasod with an inoreiise 
in the p(>r capita income (from Rs. 33*87 in the low(?st per capita income 
class to Rs. 133*25 in the highest per caj>ita iixcojne class), except in the 
per capita income class ‘Bs. 50 to less than Bs. 05' where it decreased 
from the preceding per capita income class. 

4*4 Tmotm and other receipts by components 

Table 4*4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family 
income and other receipts by components. The data arc presented 
according to xiionthly family iiRtoine <;lasses. 

Table 4*4 

Average monthly receipts by components and family income classes 

^]'>ritljjy family iucome clos.s (il.*-*.) 


Typ'./ of i\!c.ci|)ls 

1 

r/M) 

30 - 

GO - 

90 -- 

120 - 

I50-* 

210 

.\:i 

>> 

<^\{) 

.3 

<00 

1 

<120 

•7 

<150 

ti 

■ .210 

7 

and 

iibovo 

8 

•j 

Paid i midotjntLid 
liafsiy w.tgf's an'l .il Iona a moos 

i7-:>o 

.n;.7G 

Gl -G2 


OJ -9G 

il’I'22 

1G2-G4 

7210 

Boiiiid and tioMj/ui'ftioii 

:i‘ts 

Oil 

OG9 

2-07 

5 - 23 


8-42 

2- -19 

CJonoessioM 

2- 01 

4 03 

5-06* 

0-1.5 

15 .74 


37-78 

7 -97 

RokI . . 

•• 

014 

1-43 

5-29 

8*90 

3 -SO 

14-50 

4-22 

Sub-total: paiti employment 

1*3 *42 

41 -30 

G8-80 

87-42 

I2L G3 

J51 -OG 


sO • 7 8 


Agriciiltui** 

U-oG 



0-12 

0-09 


20 -.37 

n-3: 

Animal bushandrv 

•• t- 


* -)0-i2 

U-41 

«)-o9 

1 50 

11 -GO 

(i-.o; 

Tratb* 

0-15 





R<^st . . 




0-58 


2-83 

-- 

0- 12 

tSub-lotal; hoir-i-mpInym»'iit, 

U-oG (- 


-jO-12 

I -20 

0-48 

7-33 

31-97 

1 - .'ll 

Ol/if r iucottif. 

Rout 




0-12 




O-n.7 

Rost 

a-iib 

G-ai 

8-22 

11-71 

JO 03 

i2-ii 

I'o-ii) 

10-1.!] 

Sub-total; otinT income . . 

3 1)8 

G-31 

8-22 

11-83 

10-03 

12-11 

29-19 

10-20 

Total iuoomo 

1 : 7 -UG 

4G-2r) 

70-90 

100-51 

132-14 

170 -.70 

284-50 

98-29 

Other rtceipU 

Sale of a.ss( ts of her 
aharos, otc* . 


1 -70 

0-92 

0-3G 

1 -tlS 

.S-13 


1 -24 

Credit pure ha^o 

0-7J 

17-1.7 

10-2.7 

I8-G2 

21 -20 

15-92 

9-90 

10-31 

Loan talit ji 

5-7G 

37-72 

30 -07 

IS -43 

3S-82 

21 -Go 

16-20 

25-16 

Rost . . 


2- 48 

7-07 

G-42 

3 -78 

G'4G 

18-71 

5-78 

Sub-total: (dll' r n-cripf s . . 

G-IS 

49-05 

18-91 

43 -83 

Gl-91 

52 -IG 

44-87 

48-49 

Total r<‘L « ipts 

34-44 

95-30 

125-81 

144-34 

197 -OS 

222 -GG 

329-37 

146-78 

Perc outage* of familios to 

total 

1-4G 

13-1.7 

22-79 

41-40 

13-13 

fi-31 

1-4G 

I00-«>0 
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A major portion, (al>oiit 73pcr cent.) of tire family income was derived 
from basic wages and allowances. The contribution to the average 
monthly income by concessions was about 8 per cent. 

Bonus and commission accounted for Rs. ‘2-49 or about 3 ])er cent, 
of the income. Tin* average monthly iucrnnc from overtinnM'arnijig^, 
etc., was Rs. 4-22 or .1 percent. rcs]>ectively of t lie income. 

Income from self-employment and other incojne were cojnpara- 
tively low. 

'Other receipts’ obtained through decreasing assets or increasing 
lial»ilities comprised rec'cipls from sale oras.sets, shares and seem ities. with- 
drawal of savings, credit piu‘chas(‘s and loans taken, etc. These capital 
receiids ainounteO to Rs. 18' 49 or 49 j>er cent, of the income taking 
all the families togeth. r. 

4-0 Income ami other re.ceiplii hij compooenis <in(l fannly size 

Table 4*5 gives the average monthly income and other njceijds per 
family by components and family size. 


T.VlUiK I'O 

,ive)'aye hiont/ily imvnic ami other reevipts hfi com.ponents ami 

Jainili/ size 






Kainilv sizi 





Ty(H* ofr<»ct‘ipt , 


— 

— 


_ 



- — ^ 

Oin- 

Two 


J’^oiir 

Fiv<‘ 

Six 

Si'VtMl 

AI>()vt‘ 

SfVfji 

All 

1 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

/ncowte from paid 









€7nplat/mevt 

and 

allowance.^ .. .‘{To.'i 

5!t-S8 


72-21 

78-()l 

8o:is 

87 -50 

123- 90 

72-10 

Houus aad com- 

mission .. 0 8t3 

:i*8o 

20.'5 

2 82 

I •M2 

2-39 

2r>!i 

2-20 

2-49 

O«^(jrtimo rjiMi- 

ing.^ 


0-22 



0-18 

0-20 


O'Ut 

OtluT (!nrnin"«< . . 


1-84 


.'i-dn 

1 

1-15 

:i-42 

4-J2 

Cmofssiou :5*oG 

7-01 

8-80 

r»;u 

G-50 

8-58 

1 1 -92 

lfl-3S 

7-97 

Tot'll .. 42 -OJ 

71 ol 

n-o9 

83-58 

92-72 

90- 13 

103-45 

l45-9{*» 

80-78 


Income from self- 
tmployment 
l'.o.irding and 


lodging aoi’vioos 


- — -r? 

Agriculture 

Aiuraal husbandry 
Trado . . 

01 her** 


0-7t» 

0-38 

')0-l2( 

0-31 

1 -25 

-41-28 

0-00 

0-23 

1-78 

7-5S 

(;.4(; f-.)0-73 

9-37 

0-10 

O-Oft 

9-38 

0-04 

l.’otal 


(1-75 

1 -82 (- 

-)0-99 

1-78 

0-40 0-85 

1-31 
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'I’aiu.k 

1-5- 

COiitfl. 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

!) 

10 

(Hhtr income 










Nf't rent from 










tin.l 










N<*t r^^rit frcini 
house 




0-31 





0-05 

N*:f, rent — others 

(U^Ii jwssistance 


0-2.’» 

0-44 

0-38 

0-S7 

0-2.7 

0-20 

1-17 

0-40 

(Jifts. fioneessiou 
liitfrest and divi- 


0-07 

Sat 

0-.70 

0-70 

12-03 

10- to 

11-74 

9-30 

demls 



. . 

1 -7.7 




1 -22 

0-33 

Olianuf? sjamos and 










lotteries 







•• 



rotal 

2-70 

0 92 

s-os 

12-03 

lO-OG 

12-SS 

10-78 

14-43 

10*20 

Totalirieom*^ 

4ri-7l 

SI Ci 

S7:i2 

07* 13 

102 -.30 

110-70 

120-0!) 

107-24 

08*20 

(Hhfr ijrau receipts 

Sale of shar<‘« arnl 
H«‘ciirities 
Withdrawal of 

Sal«< ijf otli**r as- 

7 CIO 

.710 

2 38 

0-;70 

4-02 

7-11 

1.7-80 

4-10 

4-73 

sets 


. . 

(•1.7 

• • 

3-lM) 

, , 

2-01 

t-IO 

1-24 

('r4*rUt piireha.se.. 

7 -OH 

ii • 70 

12-70 

10-00 

IS-71 

22-81 

10*83 

31*78 

10-31 

1 ii Kin tak^^ii 

I2S7 

loi:i 

22-18 

31 -83 

22-00 

.30-78 

32 -33 

18-00 

25- 10 

Kest 


2 It 

0.77 

1-82 

0-J7 

2-(»8 

•• 


1 *0.7 


27 -iV. 

20 22 

30 01 

50-81 

40-70 

02 -78 

00-07 

SO -24 

IS -40 

'r.ital ffeeipts .. 

72 -no 

10.7 -OS 

120 -no 

ltS-21 

1.72- 1.7 

17.3 -.77 

100-00 

2.70-48 

140-78 


Tlio avcrjigo income ])er family increased from Rs. 45-71 in case of 
single -member families to Ks. in case of famili('s having more than 

7 ni Miibers. 


I nconio fi om paid <Mn]>loynient const it nl tnl about S8 ])er (iOiit. of tlie 
income. Basic, wages and allowances were by far tin? most im])ortant com- 
ponents incojiie from. ])aid employnient in all size-classes. The 
coinjuu-iitively small coutri.))iitioii of other sources siicli as bonus and 
commission, overtinu' earnings, concessions and other earnings fluctuated 
in different size-class('s. 
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lucomcs from self-craploymcait was relativoly liigli in case of large 
sized families of 7 or more members. Income from ‘otlicr sources’ o.g., 
reut, cash a-ssistauce, etc., fluctuated in differeut sizo-cjJasses. 

4‘6 Income and olJier i-eceipUs hy family composition 

4" 61 In terms of relationship with the main eamv 

The composition of fanuly is an imjjortaut factor winch influeiUMis 
the level of family income. This can bo seen from tal)le 4' 6 which gives 
the level of family income and total receipts by family composition in 
terms of rclatioixship with < he mam earner. 

Table 4 0 

Arcraye monthli/ receipts hy family composition In, terms of relationshi p 
with the main earner 


(In Riipi'ts) 


Family iromnosition (in tt^rms of relations hip ^\itll main oariier) 
Itt;m ^ - 



IJu- 

I named 
earner 

Husband 
or \sif‘j 

L£ us band 
and ’will* 

Huyband, 
vvilb and 
children 

Husband, 
wil’**, 
eJiildri‘11 
and other 
inenibt-rs 

I’n. 

maj ded 
i.arner 
mill other 
members 

7 

Re.st 

\li 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r» 

8 

i) 

Incoraw 

49-yi 

45 -28 

03 07 

100 *08 

110*12 

05- 05 

84-04 

98-20 

Othf-T 









r(.*cfipts 

25*47 

31 *73 

20*75 

40-08 

79-77 

20-02 

39-04 

4S-.I0 

Total .. 

75*38 

77*0! 

123-72 

147-00 

198 -SO 

121-07 

123-08 

140-78 

Percentago 









of families 









to total 

2-25 

2*41 

S' OS 

47*19 

10-13 

3-13 

16-91 

IIHJ-OO 


Tlui avciage inoutlily receipts per family itmonntf^l to Es. 146-78. 
The major portion (Es. 98-29) of this consisted ol* income from yndd 
cni])loymeiit, self'cmiployment and sources sncii as renl, j)ensio]i, gifts, 
concessions, etc., and the remaining Es. 48 •49 was derived from other 
receipts comprising sale of assets, shares and seciii ities, loans, witlidraAval 
of savings, etc. 

Tlie proportion of ‘other receipts’ i.e,, in tin* ii:itm*e of dimiu-dion 
of assets or increase in liabilities to the income was comparatively high 
in the case of families consisting of Jiusband or Avife; Jiiisbaiid, wib*. 
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childron and other mcmbei-s; and unmarried earner bt'iug about 70 per 
cent., 67 per cent, and 51 pta* <!eut. rcspectiv'ely. 

4*62 In terim of tJie nmnhf.r of adults and chihlren 

Table 4*7 gives the average monthly income .and other receipts per 
family by family composition in terms of adults/childreii. ' 

'I'abj.k 4*7 

Avcrafjn tiionf/ih/ income and other receipts hij rompositinn in terms 

if udnltsjeliihhen 

(Til Riipeot!) 


t'amily coinposilion (in terms of a«lnlt.s 'cliildren) 

Itein f - — 



1 adult 

1 adult and 
ehildrui 
(one nr 
mon-) 

2 adults 

2 adult.s and 
and 1 child 

2 adult.s 
and 2 
•-liildren 

2 adults 
and morn 
tlian 2 
children 

1 

*> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Income 

Other receipts . . 

49-85 

27*88 

45-26 

17-16 

90-86 

28-34 

90-18 

34*53 

94*94 

34-80 

89-03 

45-80 

Total 

77-73 

62-72 

119-20 

124-71 

129-74 

135-73 

Porcentago offa- 
inilieB to total 

4 - 06 

4-74 

9-45 

1 1-39 

10-GS 

15-16 







(In Rupees) 

Item 

1 


com]X).sitioii (in t<!rms of ; 

idult^/cliildren) 

8 

9 


10 

11 

12 


3 adults 3 adults and 3 adult.s and Olli' i families All 

J rliild mon* than 1 

ehild 


Incomo . . 
Other njcoipts 

Total 


95-80 

52-94 


148-80 


Portjentage of fainilie.s 
to total 


9 

10 

IL 

96-33 

M3-I4 

14S-55 

93-21 

74-90 

57-64 

189-54 

188-04 

206-19 

3-86 

19-70 

1 1 -07 


12 


98-29 

48-49 


146-78 


6-29 


100-00 
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Tlio proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the income was comparatively 
high in case of famiUes consisting of 3 adults au<l 1 child, 3 adults and 
more than 1 child, 1 adult, 3 adults, and 2 adults and more than 2 children, 
being about 97 per cent., 66 percent., 66 per cent., 55 per cent, and 51 
per cent respectively. Similar trend could be observed in the proportion 
of (other receipts) to total receipts. 



Chafter C* 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEAIENTS 
6*1 Concepts and definitions 
6*11 Disbursemnts 

Disbursement for the purpose of th survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent to 
increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each were 
as follows:— 

Expenditure on current Iwimj 
(t) Food and beverages : 

(ii) Tobacco and intoxicants ; 

(m) Fuel and light ; 

{iv) Housing, household requisites and services j 
(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear ; 

{vi) Miscellaneous which comprised : 

(а) Medical care, 

(б) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and Communication, 

(/) Subscription, and 

{g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous 'expenses]; 

(m) T.axes, interest and litigation ; and 
{viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital ouJSLays 

(i) Savings and investment ; and 
{ii) Debts repaid. 


39 
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The last two items imdor expenditure on curr(‘nt living, viz., taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants were considered 
to be non-consumption outgo as they are in the nature of trai\sfer pa 3 nnents. 
Thus, in the analysis presented here the terms cxj)endituic will refer to 
all the items wider expendittire on current living hut consumption 
expeiuliture will exclude taxes, interest and litigation and remittances to 
dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer and the barter purchases, 
accoimt was also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods 
(but not services) obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods 
obtained from family enterprise included on the iu(!ome side as well as 
cxpeiiditurc side. Similarly, in the case of items riiccivc'd at concessional 
rates, care was taken to include the amount of concession on the receipt 
side also. Value of all items not purchased from the market was calcu- 
lated at retail market price inclusive of sales tax, entertainment tax and 
other similar levies. In case of gifts where only part was consumed in the 
reference period, that part alone was recorded nnd(‘r consumption and the 
rest, if substantial, was shown under savuigs. lii case, of self-owned houses 
and land or rent-free houses and quarters from employer or from other 
sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imputation being done on the 
basis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbuiseinents were colh^e.ted for the e.alendar raontli 
preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 


5*12 Treatment of non-fa /nily metnbers 

Since family was the uiut of the survey, onl}^ the expenditure 
incurred by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled 
families induded members, c.g., servants, or paying girests who were not 
family members but some parts of their consumption expenditure were 
mixed up with the family account. For the items where expenditure 
reported was for both family and non-femily members of the household, 
a factor (f/f+e where *f ’ was the number of family members and ‘e’ the 
number of non-family members) was used to make adjustment for ex- 
penditure on account of non-family members. Since the consuming 
unit conld comprise two elements, the participants in family account (f) 
and tho extra person (e), tho Investigators weroinstracted to record the 
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consumption of the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time 
of sm^ey and only such extra persons were to be accoimted for who 
actually participatt'd in the consumption expenditure of the family in 
the reference peritxl. While cjilculatiii" the share of the extras (e) it was 
assumed that consuming persons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. 
Tn extreme cases where the expenditure on any group of items was 
incurred entirely for the. paying guests, it was ignored on both receipt 
and expenditure sides of the family and when that on paying guests or 
or servants was negligible it was not counted under ‘e’. 

5*13 Consunipfhm co-efficien/. 

For converting the family size, into an equiv'alent number of adult 
coiwumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard scale 
of adult men equivalents. There is no S(!ale entirely suitable for conditions 
in India. It was, therforo, decided to adopt the following abridged scale 
of co-efficients based on an assessment of food requirements of men and 
women in the various age-groups made by the Nutrition Research Labo- 
ratories of the Indian Council of Medical Research: 

Adult male. - -I •(> 

Adult female— 0 • 9 

Child (below 15 years)— 0*6 

5*2 Expenditure fxiUcrit 

It is usual ill the. course of a family living survey to collect detailed 
data on consumption expenditure item by item because such data form the 
basis of the weighting diagram of consumer price index numbers. Such 
data, together with similar data on non-consumption outgo and capital 
outlays, expressed as average per family for the total population of indus- 
trial workers arc presented in Appendix II separately for single-member 
families and all families. Taking all families, the average monthly income 
of the family came to Rs. 98*29 and the average consiunption expenditnio 
worked out to Rs. 129*30, resulting in a deficit of Rs. 31*01. When items 
such as remittances to dependants, taxes and interest on loans wero also 
included, i.e., expenditure on current living was considered, the deficit 
increased to Rs. 32*96. Tlie analysis will tot be made in terms of con- 
sumption expenditure and other disbursements, i.e., non-consumption 
outgo and capital outlays will be discussed separately. 
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5*21 (Jonfimivpih'ii r/xpeniHliirc 

Of tlio iiV(‘rMge <*ntisiiniption expenditin-o of ]\s, 129*30 per family 
per moiiHi, an expenditiin^ of 11s. 71*59 or 55 per cenl. was incurred on 
food, Ks. 5*03 or 4 per (‘out. on tobacco, pan, npari and intoxicants, 
Jvs. 10*43 or 8 per < ent. on ria l aivl lighting, 8*36 or 6 per cent, on 
Uoiisino, water cliargcs and household appliances, (4c., Rs. 16*45 or 13 per 
Oil clotLing, bcdiiiug, ]i 'iidwc-ar, foo' w»-ar, etc., and Rs. 17*45 oi: 13 per 
cent, on (.>thcr items like personal <*ai*c, medical care, transport 
and ( omnniniciilions, etc. 

Tlic' a.veragc (‘xpenditiirc on the food cjonp as a whole ])lt adult 
consumption unit canu'. to Rs. 20*81 ])er month. Tabhj 5*1 which gives the 
details of average', expenditure on food per adult consumption unit for tic- 
different income classes shows that the figmes lluctnatcd v/itliin narrow 
limits, except in the lowest inconn^ class. 

Table 5*1 

Avvmye expeudUnra on food per iidull consumption unit by income 

classes 


Motitlily f.-miily Av<*rag(‘ icniibcr 
inoonv; class <>f incnibcrs x»or 
(Ivs.) fariiily 


Avcrtif?o number 
uf equivalent 
adnlt cun.siimp- 
rion units per 
family 


Avoraj^e monlbly Average expeii- 
c‘,^Ix*ndillrre on diluro on food 
food ]>er family por equivalent 
. ) adult eon sump- 

tion unit 
Ills.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<30 

2-OS 

1-84 

14-75 

8-02 

30— <60 .. 

2-85 

2*25 

45-21 

20-09 

60— <90 

3*88 

3*14 

00 -49 

19-26 

00— <120 .. 

4-33 

3*44 

73-29 

21*31 

120— <130 .. 

0-22 

4-15 

91-40 

22*02 

150— <210 .. 

0-40 

5-28 

107-42 

20-34 

210 and above 

7*40 

6-06 

155-70 

25-69 

All 

4*29 

3-44 

71-59 

20-81 
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5 • 22 Non-comwnpl ion outgo ami capital oHlhigs 

The average expeuditare on this group \vJri(iJi oompiised taxes, 
interest and litigation, remittances to de])endauts, savings and invest- 
ments and debts repaid, Avorked out to Ks. 15 • 00 or aliout 12 per cent. «il' 
the total consumption expenditure. Of this, an cx])cnditure of Ks. 4-35 
was incurred towards repayment of debts, Ks. 9-30 oji savings and in- 
vestments, Ks. 1*17 on reniitlances to dependants, and Ks. 0«78 on 
taxes, inter, stand litigation. Repayment of dt'!)ts and savings and in- 
vestments are in ilio naliire of capital outlays lie(;;iuse they represent 
decrease in liabilities or increase in assets. 


Tire juore important items under savings and investmejits were 
provident fund(Ks. 4-30) and ornaments — gold (Ks, !• 13). Of the above 
items, expenditure towards provident fund conti‘ii)uti')u w.is rejrorted 
by about 93 per cent, of tlie families surveyed, 'Hie amount l emitted to 
dependants was Ks. 1 • 17. 


5-23 Tlie budget oj Hiugle-uK^x'r families 


Single-mcml)er families constituted about 5 per cent, of tJie (otal 
families. Su(;h families generally consisteil of industrial Avorkers wlio liv. d 
alone in the plantation area, leaving their lajuilies or dependants at tlie 
native places. The aA^erage monthly income of single-mcinher families was 
Ks. 45-71 and tlie average monthly consumption o.xpenditurc Ks. 57-65 
lesirlting in a deficit of Ks. 11-94. When items such as remittances to 
dependants, taxes and interest on loans, AA'hicli form a part of current 
living cx])eiiditure, were included, the deficit increased to Ks. 18-67 
which was markedly less than the average deficit of Ks. 32-96 in case of 
all families. 


Table 5-2giA'es a comparison of coasi:mption exjAonditure pattern, in 
terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups and sub-groups of 
items, between single-member families and multi-member families. 

M/B(N)243Dofl3}-6 
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Tablk 5-2 

Percentage expenditure tm groups jsuh-groupR of Ueme 


(groups and Hul»-gtoiijw itfiiiH 

Typo 

of Family 




All 

Single . 

Multi- 


member 

member 



la mi lies 

lainilics 


1 

•) 

3 

4 

T’.nul . . • • • • • • 

50 

55-47 

55-37 

Pan , siipari , tobacco and aloolu »li c bc-vorage-s 


302 

3-89 

Fuel and li^bl 


SIO 

8-07 

Fojit lor homv and water chiirgOvS 

Hou.so repairs and iipkc^op hoasobold appliances and 

lot 


4t7 

utilities, furnituro and fiunishing.s and hoiiseludd 
Rcrvicos . • • • 

7-7-J 

1-87 

1*99 

ClolhiiiK, bcdcliti!,', lootwear, headwear and miseella- 
neons 

7 OK 

12-82 

12-72 

Pcfboiial earo 


2-58 

2*00 

F.duoation and reading 

•• 

0-63 

002 

Kocrcation and pmnnemrnt 

0 01 

0-95 

0-94 

MiMlieal care 


109 

l-OT 

Other f onsnraption eTj>enditnre 

1G.43 

8-00 

8-26 

Total 

KHOOO 

100 00 

100 00 


Workcj'R liviiig singly spent projMjTtionatoly less on food, pan, supari, 
tobacco and alcolw»lic beverages, fuel and light, rent for house, and water 
chaises, clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear aixd miscellaneous, re- 
creation and amusement, education and reading, medical ^re and more 
on house repairs, household appliances and utilities, furniture and &r- 
nishings and household services, personal care and other consumption 
expenditure which consisted of transport and communications, subs- 
cription, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. Judged from the restricted 
angle of the proportionate expenditure on food, single worker’s had a 
hi^cr level of living than the families. Takii^ the absolute figures, the 
expenditure on food per adult consumption unit was Rs. 20*70 per month 
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in tlie case of loulti-member families and Ks. 29*95 in case of single- 
member families. Taking important sub-groups under food, the average 
ex|>enditure on cereals, pulses and prepared meals per >idult consumption 
unit was Ks. 20*08 in case of single-member families and Rs. 13*62 in 
res])ect of multi-member families. The average expenditure on non-food 
items was also markedly high in case of single men. Thus, single men 
spent, on an average, Rs. 4*74, Rs. 2*24, Ks. 2*40 and Re. 0*36 on 
clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear, etc., personal care, rent for housing 
and water charges and recreation and amusement as against the average 
expenditure per adult consumption unit of R8.4*78, Re.0*96. Rs. 1*67 
and Re. 0*35 respectively in the case of raulti- member families. 

5*3 Levels of expenditure by income and by family type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 131*25 per family, 
Rs. 30*56 per capita and Rs. 38*19 per adult conswimption unit. Table 
5*3 gives the average monthly exjjenditiire per family, j)cr capita and per 
sulult consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 

Tablr 5*3 

Average monthly expenditure Ivy income classes 


Monthly family incomo class (Ba.) 


item 

<80 

30-^- 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90- 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150- 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly exptnditufo 









Avarago per family 

;33-48 

88*21 112-27 

130*55 

172-61 

194- 4'8 

280-94 

131-25 

Average per capita 

15-59 

30-91 

28-90 

30-19 

33-03 

30-40 

37-99 

30-56 

Average per adnlt oon- 
sumption unit 

17-66 

.‘to -28 

35-81 

.38-00 

41-01 

36-85 

*16-30 

38-19 

Peroentage of families to 
total 

1-46 

13-15 

22-79 

41-40 

13-43 

6-31 

1-46 

100-00 
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TIh' avcr» < 1 : 0 montlily oxjxmclituro per I’amily iiiyroa^ied. from Rs. 32 • 43 
in the lowest iiieonie clnss tolls. 2^*94 in the highest income chiss. 
Since family cxjxmdilnre is determined largely by the family size and in 
each family by the sex-age differentials of the members, an analysis of 
expeiulitnrc in terms of per capita and per adult consumption unit can 
throAv some light on the level of living. Taking average expenditure, 
per ca]>ita and ])er .‘wbilt consumption unit there wore only small 
variations from the overall average in the different income classes 
within the monthly income range of Rs. 30 to less than Rs, 210. It 
will be seen that, ignoring the income classes (lls. 150 to less than 
Rs. 210) and Rs. 210 and above, the oxiiendituve was more tbaji inconui in 
all the inconu' c.hi.sses. The difference is met from “other recci})ts', namely 
inen^ase in liabilities and diminution of assets. 'I'liis has been discussed 
in detail in Chapter 7 . 

Table 5*4 shows how ^}^milies witli different comytositions (in terms 
of relationship with the main earner) were disiribnted in the lln-ee 
exyjenditure classes. Table 5*5 shows similar dislri'mtion of families in 
terms of adult /child coinyM)sition. Both the tabh^s show that, generally, 
with increasing number of members in tln^ family larger p(‘.rcentagc of 
families came in higher expenditure classes. 

Tablk 5*4 

Pcrcenlage diKtribvlmt of families by family coni,jjosition (in terms 
of relaimishvp with main earner) and expemUkire 


Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main oarnnr) 


Monthly 
family 
expenditure 
class (Rs.) 

'Ijn- 

married 

earner 

Husband 
or wife 

Husband 
and wife 

Husband, 
wife and 
children 

Unsband, 
wife, 
children 
and other 
members 

Un- 
married 
earner 
and other 
members 

Rost 

AlV 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

63’61 

34-38 

4-02 

4-12 



21-27 

8-19 

60- <120 

30- 30 

64-39 

64-28 

45-89 

21-36 

45-87 

40-26 

41-88 

120 and 

abovo 

•• 

11-23 

31-70 

49-99 

78-64 

54-13 

38-47 

49-93 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage 
of familf IS 

to total 

2-25 

2-41 

8-63 

47-19 

19-13 

3-43 

16-91 

100-00 
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Tabw; 5-5 

Percentage distnhul.i(hi of famdies hg fanuly eompos-iliDH {in- lenin of 
adults and children) and e:rpe.iid,ll>ire 


composition in terms of adtilis/cliildrcn 

Monthly family — — 


sxpnmlitinre class 
(lU) 

1 adult 

I adult and 
child^-n 
(oiu- or 
mortU 

2 adults 

2 tuiuli-i 
and 1 child 

2 adults 
and 2 
children 

2 adults 
and mon* 
than 2 
children 

1 

o 

n 

4 

.5 

C 

7 

Uclow CO 

CO -^<120 
l^Onndftbovo .. 

50-71 

49-29 

c;i-ti 

:ic -60 

3-70 

C7-60 

28-70 

4-85 

51-29 

43 -8C 

C9-4S 

30-52 

C-17 

45-40 

48-37 

Tb4»I 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -tM) 

LOO-00 

PprooutAgeof fa- 
milips , , 

4-CC 

t-7t 

9-45 

u-rm 

lO-rtS 

15-10 


Monthly family 

exp<Midit<iPc ouMfl 
(««.) 


Pamily composition in terms of adiilts/childron 


^ 3 adults 

3 adults and 

1 child 

3 :Miiiltn and 
mopt7 than 1 
child 

Other familif-s 

All ' 

I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Jiolowr CO 

4-96 

13-64 

7. 


8-19 

60^<120 

.37-58 

H-r>8 

29-51 

11 -si 

41-88 

120 and above 

57-46 

77-78 

70-49 

88-69 

49-93 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of fami- 
lies 

6-29 

3-88 

19-70 

11-07 

100-00 


5-1 Expenditure hy iifeonie 

Table 6*6 which gives the average moiifclily expenditure per f iiniK 
on sub-group? and groups of consumption items in various monthly 
family income classes shows how the pattern of expenditim^ was 
influenced by the level of income,. At the end of the table, figures are also 
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givc.n on noii-con.'iimption outgo ainl c'ikpital oull.iys covering total 
(lislnirK'ini'nts. The ftgures are, however, aubjeet to (jlhvrts of variations in 
family siz('. The percentages discussed later iii tlie analysis of the table 
have all been derived with reference to th<' consumption ex:pond,iture. 

Tabuk 5*6 

. !fje nionthUi il/urc suh-ff roups and ;iroaps of heitis hij 

fani-ih/ iiicmm dassos 


Snb-groiips and groups of 
itojos 


<m 


Monthly family income class ( Rs.) 


:k\— 120— loO— 210 Total 

<00 <90 <120 <150 <210 and 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Food 

Cereals and products 

4-97 

22-21 

33- IS 

30 -73 

49*71 

58-13 

74-72 

38-44 

Pulses and products 

0-78 

2-79 

4-00 

4tf3 

6-20 

0-60 

9-80 

4-00 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 

0-69 

1 -40 

1-88 

3-33 

3-42 

1-28 

5-18 

2-47 

Meat, fidi and egg 

1-44 

3-39 

4-55 

5-93 

8-13 

8-52 

11-48 

5-74 

Milk and products 

2-37 

2*41 

2-lJ 

2-97 

4-33 

0-12 

17-04 

3-28 

Vegetablt) and product s . . 

0-91 

1-58 

2-42 

3 -IK* 

3*43 

3-94 

0-33 

2 - S2 

Fruits and products 

0-16 

1-05 

1-43 

1-59 

1 -80 

2-29 

3-38 

i -57 

Condiments, spt‘ciuH, sugar, 
etc. 

2-28 

5-05 

7-11 

S-<>2 

9-0/ 

10-47 

15-73 

7-Sl 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

0-18 

0-64 

0-61 

0-81 

0-9) 

1-32 

2-33 

0-78 

Prtipared meals and rc- 
freshmtmts 

0*97 

4-79 

3-20 

4 -It) 

3-74 

5-75 

9-71 

4-08 

Sub-total : Food 

14-75 

45-21 

00-49 

73-29 

01-40 

107-42 

166-70 

71-59 


Non-food 


Pan, supari 

T-84 

1-71 

2-10 

2-44 

3-15 

3-18 

5-29 

2-45 

Tobacco and products 

0-80 

1-02 

1-70 

2-31 

2-47 

2-81 

3-93 

2-07 

Alcoholic bcvi-i-age, etc. 


0-76 

0-24 

0-45 

1 -23 

0-06 

, , 

0*51 

Fuel and light 

4*14 

7-07 

9-40 

10 -S5 

I 1 -83 

14-51 

20-16 

10-13 

House rent, water charges, 
repairs, etc. 

2-64 

4-02 

5-10 

6-03 

7-37 

7-30 

11-27 

5-84 

Furniture and furnishings 

, , 

2-83 

, , 

0-43 

0-35 

0-03 

. . 

O-CO 

Household appliances, ote. 

. , 

6*47 

1-25 

0-80 

1-81 

1-11 

5-97 

1 -91 

Household services 

, , 

, , 

, . 

. , 

. , 

. , 

. . 

. , 

Clothing, bedding and 
headwear 


6-10 

8-30 

12-06 

24-57 

10-89 

42-38 

12-85 

Footwear 

, , 

, , 

, , 

0-46 

0-73 

0-22 

3-23 

0-35 

Miscellaneous (laundry, etc.) 

0-60 

2-24 

2-64 

3-55 

3*91 

4-64 

5-62 

3-26 

Medical care 


0-12 

0-73 

1-00 

1-99 

8-23 

. . 

1-38 

Personal care 

1-08 

2-27 

2-95 

3-46 

4-00 

4-79 

6-68 

3-37 

SSduoation and reading . . 


0-08 

0-27 

1-JI 

1-12 

1-23 

3*42 

0-80 

Becreatiou and amusement 


0-50 

0-44 

2-18 

0-64 

0-65 

1-99 

1-22 

Transport and communica- 
tion 

1*88 

2-41 

3-18 

3-27 

4-31 

8-15 

7-26 

3-62 

Subscription, c-tc. . • 

4-80 

3-08 

10-07 

4*57 

5-38 

7*72 

3-15 

5-91 

Personal effects and inisc. 
expense 

. • 

0-63 

0-21 

0-96 

3-90 

1*47 

0*73 

1*15 

Sub-total : Non-food 

17-68 

41-21 

48-54 

55-99 

78-86 

85*99 

121-08 

67*71 


Total cemsttraption 


32-43 86-42 109-03 129-28 170-25 193-41 276-78 129-30 
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Tahlk 

5-b 

-CO'iUd. 





l 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Non-consumption expenditure 

TaxoH, iaterrst and 








tion 

0-Go 

1-28 

0-3G 

1 -29 

1 -07 

0-G4 

n-7S 

Kesmittanen to deptaidants 

1*14 

1-9G 

0*91 

l-io 


3-52 

1 -17 

Savings and investment . . 1 • •t4- 

3-48 

8-73 

9*09 

12 03 

IS -40 

19-77 

9-30 

Debts repaid . . . . T . 

1 -01 

3-23 

3-81 

8-29 

4-.52 

25-63 

4-35 

Total : Nou-consunipti«>n 








rxpwTiditiiro . . 1-44 

71S 

13-20 

14-20 

22-71 

2105 

49 -40 

l.l-GO 

Total disbursement .. o3-.S7 

1)3 -GO 124-23 

143-48 

ii)2-!)i; 

217-4G 

32G-24 144-90 

' r 1 le ; 1 . ve riig(‘ mo i i i h I y 

consumption expe 

tndit’.irp per 

family 

was 


I:J9*30. Ex[K‘ri<litmv. (»!'• food worked onf to ll<. Tl*59 or .‘«bout 55 
])or (.*( nr., of t lio crnisuiiiptioii ox[)('-iiditui*(\ Tli-.n'. Were small vaiia- 
t ions in IIk*. |)joj)ort ion of oxjHnKlit ure on food I o v*.oii 'i’m]r ion oxpmdi.' > i j 
in rlifb.aent ineoiuo eln.ss(‘s ( except in. <:^ ilu‘ lowest, incoxu:', class) from tlie 
overall proportion of (^\pen(Ji^ln•(^ on food. Taking* individinil suh-groiips 
under t in* food ^ronp, tlie. expenditure as pe.rcejil a.Lje of t li(‘, (jonsuni'p^ iuji 

exi) e!idLiMir(M)n ecu’eals iJful produer.s inerejiscd with the iinu'easo i’l ine;>nie 

iipto iIm* ineonn? eliiss ’ 1 Is. 00 to less than Rs. I*i0' ;r.n<l on Oil s '.ed ;. 
Oils JiUd fats inci*ea.s('-d with tlio increase in ineone*. exco])t in the tirst 
and last income class(‘s. The penieutage expenditnn' o.i pulses and ]»r<»- 
duets. in‘»at, fish and milk and pro<lucts. fruits and products, 

table and ])i(jduet.s and (jondiments and spices did not show any eiear 
cut tnuid. In case of ixreipared mojiJs.and refre-sluiieiit^ the pmctuita-L'e 

exj) enditnre was 1 he hi^e;hest in tlie income class ‘ Rs. oO to less ilian Rs. IJO’. 

The non-lb()(l ^jrrou]) accounted for about 15 per cent . of the consump- 
tion expceiditure. Of this, t he expenditure « n the tuoiv. iiii])Ortant neces>L- 
f ie -, riz., fuel ii.nd liglit, house rent, water charges and l epairsand clot iiinij, 
bedding and headwear sul)-group.s formed about 23 pere^tmt. Tlicperceni agc 
<5X]KMiditure on conventioi’aj necessities and luxuries' such as fiirniiurt^ 
and furnishings, hous<*,iiold appliances, household s(‘.rvic'es, footwe.i.r, 
recreation and amuse.i.n<*nt, transport and conimunie.a.iion, siibseaiptions, 
personal effects an<l miscellaneous f'xpenscs accnunied for about 11 
per cent, of thio consumption expenditure.. As n^gjirds relationship with 
income, these items did not riwea.! any iJear cut trend. 

5*6 Expenditure per capita inronhe 

Table 5*7 gives the bren-k-up of the average, nioutlily expondiVure! 
per family by sub-groups and groups of items for diiuu-ent per capita 
income classes. This tabhi covers items of noii-consumption outgo and 
<*apital (/Utlay also. 
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'l'A35tK 5*7 

Average mmilhit/ cxpcitdilKrn nuil dis/jursmuiii/n hij f/ronpn utid siib- 
f/i’oifit'i inid ‘jHfi' mpilH iiimine olns.'H'.'i. 


Riib-gronps and ^iroups «>f U-«.*ins 


Monthly pur capita iiicomo class (Ks.) 




5- - 

10- 

15 - 

20 - 



<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

1 

- 


4 

5 

0 

Food 






C« reals and product '• 

nr» • 7s 

27* .*{5 

10- 15 

13-30 

(2 00 

i’nlsca and product s . . 

a ‘73 

3 ■ 45 

4-38 

4-42 

5-42 

i hi se(‘ds, oils and fat s 

2 ‘50 

1 -28 

2-05 

2-00 

2-52 

Meat, fUh and O";; 

12 ‘23 

4 05 

4-3ti 

0-10 

O-ll 

Milk and products , . 

i:i‘Ui 

1 00 

I -00 

2 07 

3I!> 

Vej;ctaMo and products 

4 ‘20 

1-75 

2*23 

2-75 

2-93 

Ff 11 its and products 

2(m 

0-Gi 

1 -19 

1 -70 

1 -54 

(>>mlinu*nt.s, spices, sui^ar, etc. , . 

11 *71 

4-24 

0-90 

8-19 

8-19- 

Non-alcobolic beveratjes 

i3*87 

to 20 

0-57 

0-00 

0-77 

Vr<*part‘d meals and retVoslitncnts 

r.-oo 

0-72 

1-84 

1-U3 

3-73 

Sub-tolal : food 

llOOfi 

•W5-01 

05-39 

76-48 

77-06 

Non-pyoH 






Paii, supari . . 

:j<h) 

3-08 

1 -90 

2-51 

2-44 

Tobacco and product. 

:i‘U4 

0-63 

] -75 

2-07 

2-26 

Alcoliolic liovoragcs, etc. 

20‘(Mt 


0-27 

0-00 

0*4S^ 

Fuel and light 

1200 

6-52 

10-32 

11-40 

10-89 

Kous^^ rent, water charges, n^pairs, etc. . . 

7(KI 

4-41 

4-78 

5-9M 

5-Ot5 

Vurnitun* and furnisliings 

42 OU 



0-10 

o-o;t 

Household appliances, cte. 

33 -OO 

, , 

t-oi 

3I!> 

114 

Household services 





, . 

Clot hing, bedding and lir*a<l wear 

03 ‘03 

o-oi 

7-34 

13-99 

I016- 

Footwear 


. , 

0-31. 

0-40 

, , 

Miscellaneous (lauJtdry, etc.) 

ft- 50 

i-ii 

2-21 

3-8t» 

2-97 

Medical care 



1 -35 

1-14 

1-06 

Personal caro 

0‘25 

2-08 

2 • 79 

3 -ON 

3-54 

JBducation and reading 

, , 


(>•28 

0-70 

0-88 

Recreation and amusement 

1-80 

o-ii* 

5-78 

tl- (>5 

0-01 

Transport and coiumunieaf ion 

0-50 

0-19 

2-12 

4-21 

3-15 

Subscription, etc. 

2-0f» 

0-41 

19-02 

5-13 

3-12 

Personal ciFects and miscellaneous exp<.*n- 






ses 


2 -85 

O-Ol 

3-71 

0-42 

Sub-total : non-fo<sl 

206-37 

22-98 

(51-90 

63-50 

49-14 

Total consumption exp*u(litup<* 

322-43 

08-511 

127-35 

140-04 

126-20 

A’ oh-eonsumpti o n expendi tu rr 






Tares, intorcst and litigation 

1400 


0-89 

0-68 

1 -03 

Remittancoa to dependants 




0-68 

0-57 

Savings and investments 

4-00 

1 -98 

3-40 

10-82 

12-16 

Debts repaid 

11-00 

3-r>5 

0-00 

2-95 

2-87 

Total Qou-coiLsumption expenditure' 

29-00 

5-53 

10-29 

16-13 

10-62 

Total ilisbursonieiit 

.151 ■« 

74-12 

137-04 

155-17 

142-82 
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Taulk 5‘7 — conUl. 


Monthly f):*r onpica im'onu? class (Ms.) 

Sub-groups and group'* vifit**iiis , ^ 

25 55 50 ts) and All 

<55 <oU <t»5 abitvo 



Food 


( lorcals and products . . 


:W(>i 

.55*01 

18*07 

2t*00 

5SI1 

Pulses and products 


t*25 

4*78 

2dn 

2-75 

4-60 

Oil stMMls, oils and fats 


2 01 

2*74 

202 

2*50 

2-47 

Moat, fish and ogg 


5*91 

5*90 

4-.^o 

4*75 

.'1-74 

Milk and products 


.*{•55 

5*57 

2*52 

5-00 

5 -28 

tgi stable and produc ts 


2-90 

5*14 

2*08 

2-88 

2-82 

Fruits and products 


1-77 

1*74 

1*15 

2*15 

1-57 

(Jondiniouts, spices, sugar, etc, . . 


7*94 

7*91 

7*2i 

0-18 

7*81 

Nou-alcoliolic beverages 


0-90 

0-9S 

0*97 

0*51 

0-7S 

Prepared meals and rcfreshm^'nls 


4-29 

5-82 

0*02 

5*94 

4-08 

Stlb«total : foiid 

• • 

70*25 

75 IH 

49*09 

5t*71 

71-59 

Non-fooii 







Pan, Miipari . . 


2*47 

2*85 

1 *75 

2*04 

2-45 

Tobacco and products 


1 *97 

2*21 

.> , oy 

0 75 

2-07 

Alcoholic l>t>verages, oto . 


0*15 

0*55 

0-52 


0*51 

Fui^l and light 


10*25 

10-01 

8*28 

5 -88 

10-45 

House r»Mit, water charr\>*, repairs, etc. 


0*51 

0-15 

5*09 

0*(MI 

5-84 

Furniture and furnishing h 


0*89 

1-05 


8*50 

O-Oo 

Mousc'hold appliances, i' 1 1 ; . 


1*31 

2-07 

0-ii 

10*50 

1-91 

Jlous'hold services 


. . 



. . 


ClotJiing, beddings and h' ‘ad wear 

. . 

17*47 

15-57 

7*70 

4SU<l 

12-85 

Pen it wear 


0-25 

0-80 

0-90 


0-5.7 

Mise(‘l]aneous (laundry, i tc.) 


3*60 

3-61 

2*11 

2*50 

5 • 25 

Mediral can* 


0-74 

0*40 

!»*2I 


1 - ns 

Personal care 


5*57 

5-44 

2 • 85 

I -41 

5- .57 

Kdu cation and rea<ling 


1 *75 

0*40 



0-80 

Kcerc'alioii and auiu^ -iiirnt 

, , 

t)*40 

1 -05 

0-40 

2*«Vl 

1 - 22 

Transport and communii alion . . 


4-45 

5-50 

1 •5.~i 

0*55 

5-02 

l!>ubseripUoii, etc. 

, . 

5*50 

0*90 

5*72 

0-50 

5-91 

personal effects and misecllaneoas expenses 

0-60 

0*40 

0*95 


1-15 

Sub-total : uoii-food 


59*59 

03*52 

48*28 

88*45 

57-71 

'IVital consumption ••xpenditnrr 


129-84 

130 •Sl> 

97 -.57 

143*17 

129*30 

Noti-co?i3umption expenditure 







'Pivxrs, intorost and litigation 


0-48 

0-73 

• . 

0*91 

0 ‘ 78 

U(? mi tt aiices to dependa uts 

, , 

1-71 

2-59 

5-45 


1*17 

Savings and investments 


8-50 

8-09 

9*2S 

1 1 -55 

9 *30 

l>ebtH repaid 

•• 

4-28 

0*50 

8-10 


4-35 

Total uon-cousumpt iou expenditure 

• • 

15*03 

18-51 

20 -85 

12*47 

15-00 

Total disbursement 


144*87 

155*31 

118-20 

155-64 

144-90 
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rii(^ jK‘.r(*('ntajro oxjniinlitimjt oii food lo tho. oDiisiiniptioii cxpciidituio 
Vwis tile liiglio't (nion\ than (35 })or <*(Nit.) in ( lin pei capita income clas’s 
Ks. 5 i o IcssthiMi 10. J n otliors it varied ii'oni 3(3 p^r cent, in the lowest 
])or caj)i(ii inconit'. (hiss to 01 per cent, in the per iiapita iimome class 
‘Rs. 20 lo less tlian Ms. 20 . Under the non-lood g?*oiip^ the pcrceiOage 
oTjjonditnrc on ah'olu'iic 'n«.^vcragcs, turnitiire and tnrnishings, house 
liold services, o(ln(*ii.tioii atul reading, and rocreavion aniiisenienfc was 
]!(*gligiljle.. 


5-0 luunl ixpinditurr 

(/lie oi the iin poi'l Mot. rtvaiUs wliicli (ia.n la* I'roin an ’.nalysis 

o( taiiiily liudge.ls i I'ov; th<‘. expendiiiiri* oa ;i: fiari icnliir (‘oi.imoiiil v 
^'a^ios witM tJie I'lvel ot tani.iiy iiu\)nie. This V(‘ia.ti(Miship is ‘:encra.Uv 
teriiKMl tlie. Eiigi‘1 ( urve ;).)‘l-r Earnest Engel. Tlie niahi lesults deriveil 
hy Engel IVoin his stiidi<*s are s('.t onr hvlow: 


(/') hVx)d repr(‘ a‘nfs the larg<\s( single itmu of 
hunily bndg^'t. 

(//; The pio['ori.ion of expendhiire d<‘Vo:(Nl 
t he l(*A'elol‘|ivi:’g of rlie fciniiy inerca-u^s. 


ex’penditnse in ihe. 


l’»>od decreases .is 


(??t) T h<". proporlioii oi expendiuire on rent and clothing is aopro- 
xiniateiy constant and iJiai on 'Inxnry it(*ius increases wilh 
a rise in the level of living. 


0[ ihe above |iri)|)osji ions the second is the ino^t important siiHa* 
this lias been eoniirnie<t re.jieatcdly and is now known a.s tlie Eng{d'\s Law. 
It is cnstoinary to take variations in peivenrag(' (wpenditiire on food to 
total oxp('nditiire to retli'ct roughly the vaihitions in tluj level of living. 
All attempt has Ix'en made to analyse the distribution of families in each 
pe.r ea])i(a income, class and family sizi 3 -cla.ss by (lie pe.rceiitage expondi- 
Uu< on foixl. 


5* 01 />// jh- r aipda income clasfies 

Exp(‘jiditnre on food dej)ends on other I'aiitors besides income and 
the size of the lainily is the most important nanong such factors. To elimi- 
nate*. the (*ff(3Ct of i lie size of the family, liicrofore, analysis has been made 
in teims ot jjer capita income chassos instead of family income classes. 
Tal)lo 5*8 gives tlie p(;r(*(aitage distribution of families in each monthly 
per capita income class by tlie percentage of expenditure on food to 
total expenditure. 
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Taulk 5*8 

PcnniM'gff (hfttnl»r/.ion. of fanullcs inatcJi [h‘rt‘Hj}ihi, houmit’. cld'S-s by 
fy’.moildffi' lU'/Miutiihtrt' oi>. f>Mfl 


^ ^ Aloiiiljly ]KM- liapita itioonie class (Tls.) 


age expen- 
diture oil 
food to 
total ex- 
penditure 

<5 

<10 

10^- 

<15 

15 - 
<20 

20 - 
<25 

25— 

<35 

.35 ■ 
<.50 

50^- 

<'55 

05 and 
abnvo 

All 

) 

-j 

:3 

4 

-• 

0 

7 


0 

10 

ll 

I5c3l()w 15 

100 00 


18-22 

l.-> M) 

5 *.55 

20 -or 

28-17 

3l-:57 

100-00 

18-28 

4.5-- <50 



O-.Tl 

S • 511 

185 

10-20 

7 .51 

8-05 


8-50 

•jU -<5.j 



2-47 

15 ru 

15 • 05 

10-24 

1 2 • 20 

20*28 

. . 

12-49 

55 — <00 


21 u 

4-8S 

14 -78 

10-25 

0-4.5 

15-52 


. . 

12-37 

GO— <05 



:><»• IS 

10 -85 

2:5-30 

38-4.5 

17*0.1 

14-74 

. . 

30 -.30 

^i5- < 70 



0-20 

0-71 

21-5:5 

8-03 

17-i4 

18-00 


13-02 

70 and 
above 


fO-51 

28-72 

10-27 

1G-:J5 

10-91 

1-93 

-• 

-• 

14-14 

Total . . 

100- 0) 

1 00- 00 

I00-()0 

100-00 

10»)00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 


It will be S(H'n ihcif leaving llie lowest |m*i ea«pila. ineome cla.ss, por- 
fcontage of la.inilies having sign ilicantly lowei’ expend il lire on 

ood was general Jy higli in higher per capita ivronn* cla.ssos. Conve7*sply, 
the percentage of 1'a.niilies liaving appreciably liiglicr percentage expen- 
diture on food was goninully low in liighcr jicr ('n,i)i{a income classes. 

5*62 Amdysis bfi fami I j/ size 

AVhilc analysing tli <5 ])crce.ntagc c’ixpendilnre on IVmkI vis-a-vis the 
foniily size it has to be borne in mind that:, broadly spi^aking, large-sized 
families i^ontainod c.omj>arativeIy more (iaiiiing nie.mbors and so Innl 
'generally a higher fa,mily income. This, however, wa^s only a rough rela- 
tionship and Jience percentage distribution of fa.niilios with a certain 
percentage cxpenditui’c on food by size wouJil be subject to the effects 
of variations in both family size and income. Subject, to this, table 5-9 
gives the percentage distribution of families in each family size-class by 
percentage expenditure on food to total expenditure. 
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Tablk 5*9 

PerceivUige disirlljii/ioi} of fumiltes in each fomihf Kize-dass by 
ro'iitayo expendilum on, fooil 


.Porcentago oxpondi- Number of Pam ily size 


turo on food to 
tot.il oxpoiidituro 

families 
(miosti- 
matrd 1 

1 2 

and 0 

4 and 5 

0 and 7 

abovo 7 

All 

1 

• > 

5 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Xielott' 4h5 

in 

on • :u\ 

18 05 

lacMi 


27-12 

IS -28 

•J.T -<.“,0 

:.'o 


10-07 

0-81 

10-81 

• » 

8-50 

50 — <55 

:5;{ 


8-08 

10-37 

10-24 

30-88 

12-49 

55— <00 


. . 

14-00 

12-28 

13-40 

6-58 

1237 

00--<«3 

ni 

n-a-j 

34-55 

20-20 

16-8i 

7-47 

20-30 

05— <70 ,, 

:;o 

• • 

10*91 

15 -mi 

12-18 

. . 

13-92 

TO and aljove 

:;s 


7-07 

15-53 

23-17 

27-95 

14-14 

Total 

'.*07 

100-00 

I0<)-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

loo-oo 

Percratago diatri- 
biition of families 

X 

4-Ct 

34 -iM! 

:);m2 

23-27 

4 09 

100-00 

Niimbor of families 
(miQStimatcd) 

X 

0 

72 

80 

02 

17 

237 


About 69 per of tliti }^•jllglo-luonll)erf{ll^ili<*ssl»cll^ loss than 45 
l)or cent, of the consumption cxpcuditnn: on food, and no such family 
spout 65 per cent, or nion? on f(Kxi. As against this, aboul 13 per cent, and 
27 ]»er cent, of the fainilios comprising 6 aiid 7 inoinl ors and more than 
7 members respectively spent less than 45 per cent, on l(K>d and similarly 
about 35 per cent, and 28 per cent, of the corrospon<ling families spent 
65 per cent, or more on food. 

5-7 Propartioti of families reporiimj on seleHed sub-groiips 

The perccntiigo on families incurring expenditme on some of the 
selected sub-groups ofitems of consumption expeudit arc or non-consump- 
tion outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expendi- 
ture habits of the population group. Such figuics by size of families are 
given in table 5-10. 
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Tablk 5-10 

Pcrcenkige of fumilioi rcpoHing expendiiurc o/i s^lidcd sub-groups 

by family size 


Item 


F.nnily size 


One Two 
or 

Tlireo 


Four Six .\bovo All Roporl- 
nr • r SdVoii ing 

fivu •‘■.‘Vi-n familif's 

(iinesii- 

matccl) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Prop;irofl moals aiKl rcfrosbiiirMita . . 

70-o:{ 

90*55 

07-0i 

'.i-SO 

100*00 

93*80 

22tJ 

(181) 

NoQ-iil(;oholic bovL*ragos . . 

70*79 

84*72 

01*12 

75-^0 

77*76 

74*82 

181 

(226) 

Pail, a 11 pari 

51*83 

93*94 

90*91 

l00-»iO 

01*28 

92-40 

222 

Tobacco and tobacco products 

09:!0 

88*04 

03-0:: 

92-04 

88-21 

89-75 

210 

Alcoholic beverages 


5*85 

3*11 

n-M> 

12-17 

0-43 

13 

Fiiniituro and Furuisbbigs 

17*53 

6*44 

t*23 

'1 Of) 

12-17 

5*10 

9 

Household services 





. . 


• . 

Medical care 


13*57 

S-08 

17 20 

.. 

11-43 

27 

Personal care 

100*00 

100*00 

100 -On 

inn- 00 

100*00 

100*00 

237 

Education and reading . . 

•• 

14*27 

34-Sii 

31-13 

19-64 

24*61 

59 

Recreation and .amnsomonl- 

17*53 

52 02 

55-95 

01 -84 

52-83 

54-24 

127 

Transport a nd <*onininiii cation • . 

02-40 

00*78 

81 -78 

50-71 

73-21 

09*40 

108 

Romittanco to dcpondanls 

29-21 

13*23 

7-44 

3-81 


9 •33 

22 

Savings and investments 

100*00 

89*89 

90-50 

oS-71 

1 n;i-nn 


222 

Debts repaid 

-• 

21-20 

17-77 

33-59 

■17*01 

23-01 
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Nearly 94 per cent, of the families, incurrocl expenditure on prepared 
meals and refreshments. About 75 |fer cent, of the families reported 
expenditure on non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, soft drinks, etc. The 
percentage of families who were addicted to tobacco and tobacco products 
and pan, supari was about 90 and 92 respectively. Only about 6 per 
cent, of the families reported expenditure on alcoholic beverages. Furni- 
ture and fumishings and particularly household si^rvices did not seem 
to be much popular objects of expenditure. 
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Expenditure on medical care was reported by about 11 per cent, 
of the families and on personal care by almost all families. The percentage 
of families reporting expenditure on education and reading was about 25. 
About 54 per cent, of the families 'reported expenditure on recreation 
ivnd amusement. The use of means of transport and communications 
was somewhat common and about 69 per cent, of the families reported 
expenditure on this sub-group. 

Most of the families (about 96 per cent.) were either saving or invest- 
ing some amount. On the other hand, expenditure on account of remit- 
tances to dependants was reported by only about 9 per cent, of all families. 
Families consisting of above seven members did not report any expendi- 
ture on this item. About 23 per cent, of the families were malong repay- 
ments of debts. Singlc-meml^r families did not report any expenditure 
on this item. 



Cbafter 6 

FOOD CONSlIMPIlON AND NUTKTl’ION 
6 • 1 Quantities of food consume 

Food consumption is an important iiuUcator of the level of li ving , 
Detailed data on quantities coiisiuued of different items of food, drinlr antj 
tobacco (excluding ‘prepared meals and refreshments’ for wMch it was 
not possible to obtain quantitative data) wereobatined from the sampled 
families. The quantities of various items consumed, on an average, per 
family per month are presented in table G- l. 

Tabus 6*1 

Average quantity cxmsurneA 'per family by items 



Standard 

Number of 

Average 


unit 

families 

quantity 


(quantity) 

repf^rting 

cons limed 



(uneatimated)* 

per family 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Food, Bevbbaoss. bic. 
Gereala and producla 


Hicc 



kg- 

234 

51 15 

Wheat 



SP 

6 

0-35 

Wheat atta 



fp 

1 

0-01 

Jowar 



pp 

51 

401 

Jowar atta 



f» 

1 

0 09’ 

Bajra 



pp 

5 

0-35 

Bagi 



f* 

96 

8-OG 

Qram atta 



•f 

<> 

. . 

Small millets . . 



pp 

1 

0-06 

Small millets atta 



pp 

1 

0-01 

Chira, murip khoi, lawa 



pp 

3 

0-43 

Maida 



pp 

3 

0-02 

Suji, rawa 



pp 

2 

0-01 

Sowai 



pp 

2 

0-03 

Bread 



pp 

13 

0 09 


*Tlio figures in oolumn 3 relate to those families only wldch hod reported figures on 
quantities of various items consumed. 


67 
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Table 6'1 — conUl. 


1 




•> 

3 

4 

Cake and pastry 




kg. 

67 

0-22 

.Biscuit 


• • 


ft 

35 

0*07 

PuUea find products 

Aihar 



. . 

ft 

230 

3-98 

Cram 




It 

fiS 

0-35 

Moong 




•9 

35 

0-21 

Masur 




Tt 

1 

. . 

Uid 




ft 

128 

0-49 

Otlicr pulses 




tt 

9 

007 

Pulse products 




ri 

4 

0*10 

Oil sceds^ oils and fats 

Coconut oil 



10 

84 

0*31 

Gingelly oil 

. . 



tt 

21 

0-07 

Groundnut oil 

. . 



tf 

159 

0-60 

Vanaspati 

. . 



0t 

1 


Oil seeds 

•• 



It 

5 

0-03 

Meat, fish and eggs 

Goat meat 




tt 

197 

1-27 

Peef 




tt 

45 

0-03 

Pork 




tt 

23 

0-20 

Buffalo meat . . 




If 

2 

. . 

Poultry 




no. 

3 

0 01 

Birds meat 




kg. 

5 

0-02 

Fresh fish 




It 

78 

0-38 

Dry fish 




If 

103 

0*34 

Preserved fish 




ft 

1 

. . 

Egg-hen 




no. 

2 

0*09 

Egg-duck 




ft 

2 

0-18 

Milk and products 

Milk — cow 

. . 



1. 

145 

3-89 

Milk — ^bufifalo 



• • 

ft 

2 

004 

Curd 


• ■ 

• • 

kg- 

1 

, . 

Lassi 


• • 

• • 

ff 

4 

0-08 

Cfheo — cow 


• 


tt 

4 

001 

Powdered milk 




ft 

1 

•• 
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Table 6*1 — contd. 


1 




2 

3 

4 

Condiments and spices 

• • • • • « 



kg. 

231 

3-52 

Turmorio 


. . 

. . 

g- 

235 

182-42 

Chilly — ^groen 


. . 

. . 


178 

580-97 

Chilly— dry 



. . 

»> 

235 

449-76 

Tamarind 



. . 

»» 

233 

902-66 

Onion 



. . 

kg- 

231 

2-51 

Garlic 


• • 

. • 

g- 

217 

143-46 

Coriaiiflor 


. • 

. • 


235 

497-93 

Ginger 



• » 

>> 

101 

76-05 

Pepper 



• • 

»> 

208 

41-06 

Mefchi 



• • 

It 

147 

113-02 

Mii^itard 


. • 

. • 

It 

229 

173-21 

lira 


* • 


»» 

232 

55-87 

Mixefl spicoa . . 


• • 

. . 

It 

8S 

16-10 

Other apices, etc. 


•• 

•• 

It 

22 

3-73 

Vegetables and products 

Potato 



kg. 

183 

1-83 

Muli, turnip, radish 


• • 

. . 

It 

20 

0-06 

Carrot, boot 


. . 

. . 

II 

13 

0-06 

Arum 


. . 

. . 

II 

17 

0-12 

Other root vegetablea 




II 

1 

0-01 

Brinjal 




II 

215 

2-10 

Cabbage 



• • 

II 

64 

0-37 

Ladies finger . . 


. . 


II 

34 

0-14 

Tomato 




II 

104 

0-77 

Pumpkin 




II 

9 

0-07 

Gourd 



. . 

kg. 

4G 

0-35 

Karela 



. • 

II 

. . 

. . 

Bean 


. . 

« • 

II 

51 

0-25 

Other non-leafy vegetables 



• • 

II 

143 

105 

Other leafy vegetables 


• • 

• • 

II 

98 

0-33 

Pickles and preservatives 


• • 

• • 

II 

1 

. • 

Other vegetable products 


• • 

• • 

II 

92 

0-09 


M/B(N8tDofIiB— 7 
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Table 6 • 1 — contd. 


1 


Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain 

Orange 

Coconut 

Sugar, honey, etc. 

Sugar crystal . . 

Sugar (leshi 
Our 

Others . . 

Pan, supari 

Pan leaf 
Pan finished 

Supari •• •• •* 

Lime • • 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 

Cigarette 
Cigar, cheroot 
Chewing tobacco 
Leaf tobacco 
Snuff 

Alcoholic beverages 
Country liquor 

Other beverages 

Tea leaf •• •• 

Coffee powder or seed . . 

Cocoa 


2 3 4 


no. 

124 

11-22 


2 

0-05 

>» 

230 

4-91 


kg. 

45 

0-21 


4 

003 

» 

207 

3-70 

»> 

2 

0-03 



no. 

222 

08-60 

, , 

>» 

1 

0-07 


g- 

221 

187-09 

, , 

t* 

125 

78-85 



no. 

131 

167-81 


» 

7 

3-39 


»> 

8 

1-98 



100 

145-66 



74 

06-13 


It 

1 

0-35 


• 

pint. 

18 

0-20 


kg. 

52 

0-05 


9f 

130 

0-09 

, , 

»» 

4 

. • 


g.=»gram 


1.— litre 


kg. »= kilogram no. = number 
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The quantity of cereals and products consumed, on an average, by 
a working class family per month was 64*96 kg. Of this, the major portion 
(61 *15 kg.) was accounted for by rice alone. The average sLze of a family 
in terms of adult consumption units was 3*14 and hence the quantity of 
cereals consumed per adult consumption unit per day worked out to 0*62 
kg. Besides 64*96 kg. of cereals and products, the average family con- 
sumed 6*20 kg. of pulses and products, 3*93 litres of milk (cow and buffalo) 
and 0*09 kg. of nrilk proilucts, 1*01 kg. of oils aird fats, 2*90 kg. of meat, 
fish and eggs (excluding eggs and poultry for, which quantity figures in 
weights were not available), 9*30 kg. of condiments and spices, 7*60 kg. 
of vegetables and products and 3 * 97 kg. of sugar, hoiujy, etc. Apart from 
these, there was some consumption of fruits and products which could not 
be reduced to weight and of prepared meals, etc., for which quantitative 
data could not be collected. The abov(! is a broad picture of quantities of 
food-stuffs cojisumed, on an average, by a family r)f indiistrifil workers 
in Coonoor. 

Among items of pan, siipai*i, tobacco, alcoholic and otlicr beverages 
an appreciable consumption of snpari, bidi and ch' wing tobacco was 
recorded. 

6*2 Andysin of iwtrilion oontentf> 

In collaboration w’ith the Nutrition llesearch Laboratories, Govern- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive coirtents of the foot! stuffs 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Coonoor was 
attempted on the basis of data ])resented in table 6*1, keeping in view 
the age-sex composition of an average family. In the analysis the following 
assumptions wore made while calculating tin; nutritive requirements of the 
various age-groups. 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below 5 years was 
assumed to be 1,150 per child per day aiul for the age-group between 
6 — 14 years at 2,000. The male manual workers were assumed to bo 
moderately active requiring 2,800 calories per d.ay. They were mainly 
plantation workers. Most of their occup:;.tions wouhl require less than 5 cal/ 
kg/hour and a good number even less than 3. All women falling in the 
age-group of 15 — 64 years were assumed to require 2,300 calorics to 
allow for activity, pregnancy and lactation requirements. All other 
persons were assumed to lead a sedentary life. 

2. Children below 5 years were assumed to require about 42 g. 
protein per day and children between 5—14 years, 63 g. Adult men 
required 65 g. protein per day while adult women were assumed 
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to require 46 g. protein. Of the women between 15 — 54 years, one-third 
were assumed to be pregnant or nursing and their protein requirements 
calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children upto 15 years were assumed 
to be 1 -35 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women were assumed to 
require 1-75 g. calcium per day. The calcium requirement of the rest 
was assumed to be 1*00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was nssiimed to 
be 30 mg. per day while for the rest it was assiuned tob‘^ 20 mg. per day. 

5. The vitamin requirement was calculated at 0*5 mg. per 1,00'; 
calories. 

6. No authentic data on j ait ativ- contents of meals taken in restau- 
rants, cafeterias, et arc available. TTowever, it has been calculated, 
while planning low cost menus, that Be. 0*75 worth meal may provide 
2,51)0 calories and 05 g. of protein. Allowing a little profit margin tor the 
commercial catering establishments, it has lieen assumed that Be. I*j0 
worth meal will jirovide about 2, 5(H) calories and 05 g, of protein. 
No assumption has been made with regard to other nutrients. 

The follovviug table gives the nutritive value of the food stiifTf- 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family as v\^ 11 as tlic quantity 
recommended for consumption by the Nutrition Research Laboratories 
in terms of the different nutrients. 

Taiilk 6*2 

Nutritive nJfte of food stuffi^ consumed, on an average, hy a vurlang 

class family 


Nutrienta Quantity consumed Quantity 

per fainilv per day recommended 

1 ^ * 2 3 


Calories 




»,732 

9,285 

Protein 




247 g. 

246 g. 

Fat 




83 g. 

• • 

Calcium 




2-3 g. 

5 0 g. 

Iron 




140 g. 

78 g. 

Vitamin A . . 




3,610 i.u. 

15,016 i.u. 

Vitamin . . 




6-7 mg. 

4*6 mg. 

Vitamin C . . 




130 mg. 

214 mg. 

Nicotinic acid 


• • 


57 mg. 

• • 

Riboflavin . . 


• • 


2*2 mg. 

• • 


g^sgram mg.=miligram 


i.11.^ international unit 
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From the above it . would appear that the calorie consumption of 
the family was fair. The diet was, however, grosdy deficient in protein, 
fat, calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C. To overcome these deficiencies in 
respect of children and women who are pregnant and nursing, a large 
projiortion of animal foods like fish and eggs for non-vegetarians and mjiy 
for vegetarians and also increased intake of leafy vegetables and fruits was 
desirable. 
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Ca&FTER 7 


BUDGETARY POSITION 


7*1 IrdrodwAory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and disburse- 
ments. It may be recalled here that disbursements iixclude money 
expenditure for current liv'ing and amount spent to increase assets or 
decrease liabilities and receipts include money income (and imputed 
money value of itemsconsumed without money outlay) and funds which 
are obtained through decreasing assets or increasmg liabilities. Theo- 
retically, the two sides of the balance sheet should exactly tally for each 
samjded family. In piactice, however, data on receipts and 
disbursements collected in the course of family living suiweys seldom show 
such exact corresp(mdoncc. There is always a gap between the two which 
may be called the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap are 
several. Data are collected from the sampled families for one. whole 
month generally in om* interview. It is hardly possible to obtaui exact 
figures from families which could give a perfect accoimt of the receipt'^ and 
disbursements. Many factors such as r(.'call lapses, end-period effects, 
deliberate concealment or distortion of certain items of income and ex- 
penditure on the part of mfornuints, etc., came into play in the process of 
collection of data. Moreover, in the present survey, only the vahie of articles 
of food, drink, tobacco and fuel and light actually consumed during the 
month was taken on the disbursements side, and not the amount spent on 
the purchase of the goods as such during that particular month. Further, 
income from ‘family members enterprise account’ could only bo approxi- 
mate because of difficulties of accounting. On account of all these tactors, 
an exact balance between average receipts and disbursements jier family 
cannot be expected in the data. Table 7*1 gives the average receipts and 
disbursements by monthly family income classes and also the net bala ncing 
difference between the tw'o. 
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Table 7*1 

Average reoev/^, disbyrsements and bokmeing difference by family 

income classes 


Family income dass 
(Rs.) 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

Average re- 
ceipts per 
fan^y per 
month (Rs.) 

Average dis- 
bursements 
per family 
per mon& 
(Rs.) 

Net balanc- 
ing difference 
+ or — 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 30 

1-46 

34*44 

33*87 

+0-67 

30 to less than 60 . • 

13-15 

95-30 

93-60 

+ 1-70 

60 to less than 90 

22-79 

125-81 

124-23 

+ 1-58 

90 to less than 120 • • 

41-40 

144-34 

143-48 

+0-86 

120 to less than 150 • • 

13-43 

197-08 

192-96 

+4-12 

150 to less than 210 . • 

6-31 

222-66 

217-46 

+6-20 

210 and above • • 

1-46 

329-37 

326-24 

+3-13 

Total • • 

100-00 

146-78 

144*90 

+ 1*88 


Taking all income classes, the net balancing dilTereuce was + Rs- 1 • 8«S 
or about 1 per cent, of the total receipts. The net balancing differcnco 
was positive, i.e., receipts were more than disbursements, in all the 
income classes. 

7 ‘2 Budgetary 'position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be 
kept in view in studying the relationship between current money income 
and money expenuiture for current living, i.e., the budgetary position of 
the families. The term ‘current money income’ has been taken to include 
income from paid employment, self-employment and other income such 
as that from rent of land and houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, con- 
cessions, interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries, while ‘money 
expenditure for current living’ has been taken to include all items of 
consumption expenditure and disbursements on account of remittances to 
dependants and taxes, interest on loans and litigation. According to 
definitions adopted in this Report, these terms will be referred to simply 
as income and expenditure. The budgetary position for groups of families 
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at siicc^ive income levels measures the changing telatiooship between 
income and expenditure along the income scale and brings to li^t the 
prevalcnoe|of spending fiixanced through deficit or the extent of surpluses. 
Such data are presented in table 7 •2. 


Table 7-2 

Budgetary position hy family incame classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


<30 30-^ 

'eo— 

90— 

120^ 

150—- 

210 

All 

<00 

<90, 

<120 

<160 

<210 

and 

above 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Average monthly income 
per family 

27 -Oft 

46-25 

76-90 

100'51 

13214 

170-50 

284-60 

98-29 

Average monthly expendi- 
ture per family 

32-43 

88-21 

112-27 130-55 

172-64 

194-48 

280-94 

131-25 

Monthly balance 









Percentage of families re- 
cording surplus* to total 
families 


2-71 

3 10 

7-74 

2 73 

1-74 

1-21 

19-23 

Percentage of families re- 
cording deficit to total 
families 

l-4« 

10-44 

19-69 

33-66 

10-70 

4-57 

0-25 

80-77 

Average surplus (-f ) or de- 
ficit (— ) per family . . 

_1.47 —41 96 

—35-37 

—30-04 

—40-50 

—23-98 

3-56 

—32-96 


Of the total families surveyed, about 81 per cent, had deficit budgets 
while the remaining 19 jx'r cent, had balanced or surplus budgets. 
The proportion of families having balanced or surplus budgets generally 
increased at successive income levels, incrcasii'g from about 21 per cent, 
in the income class (Rs. 30 tt» less than Rs. 60) to abo\it 83 percent, in 
the highest income class. 


♦Zeri balanoo is considered as surplus. 
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7' 3 Budgetary positimt by family composition 

Table 7*3 gives the budgetary position of the families by certain 
family types in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 


Table 7*3 

Budgetary prisition byfaimly composition 


Family com position (in torma of atiiilt^/children) 


Itom 


112222333 Otbor 
adult adult adults adults adults adults adults adults adults fami< 
and and and and and and lies 

child* 1 2 more 1 nioro 

ren child child* than child than 

(ono ren 2 1 

or child* child 

more) ren 


All 


1 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


Percentap of families 
recording surplus* to 

total famillPH .. 14:5 .. 3-45 2*56 2-55 3 05 0-7S .. 2-45 2-96 19*23 

Porcontago of families re- 
cording deficit to total 

families .. .. 3-23 4-74 0-00 H-8.1 813 1211 5 51 3-86 17-25 8-11 80-77 


Average amount of sur- 
plus (-f) or deficit (—) 
(Rs.) per family over 
all families together 


(-) (-) (-) (— ) —0 (-) (-) (-) (--) (--) (-.) 
14-53 12-23 12-86 21-91 21-04 35-21 40-46 53-73 50-72 30-59 32-96 


♦Zero balance ia considered as aurpliis. 

Taking the surplus or deficit position of all families, it is seen that 
all the families in various family types had deficit budgets. 


PART— II 


(LEVEL OF LIVING) 
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CHAPTER 8 

LEVELOFLIVING 
8*1 Concept of level of livinff 

In Part I, data have bfioii presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of living, o.g., income and expenditure of 
working class families (as dehned for the purpose of this survey) in 
Coonoor. The concept of level of living, however, does not merely end \nth 
the satisfaction of nnd(*rial wants; it embraces all types of ‘matcriar 
and ‘non-material’ wants. It expresses, in a large! measure, a state of 
mind as a result of participation in ‘uon-material’ aspects of life as well 
as the lcv(;l of consiimj)tiou of material goods and services. So far as 
consumption of material goods i.s concerned, the level of living refers to 
the f|uaiititativo an<l ciualitativc consum]ition of goods ami services. 
The actual composition of the items being consumed dejjcuds upon the 
tastes and habits of the person or family in (piestion and on the relative 
prices prevalent in the market to which he/it has access. The non-material 
chunonts enterhig into the concept of the level of living cover the whole 
field of desires and values for wdiich a man nmy care desii-cs for parti- 
cular types of food, diink, housing, clothing, etc., for ('ducational, 
cultural and recreational facilities; for opportunity to do the kind of 
work that is satisfying to him; for safeguards agahist the risks of illness, 
unemployment and old age, etc. These ‘uon-niatcrial’ aspects in their 
term arc dejj ndent to a great extent on social policy and climate and 
several other factors which naturally ditfer from society to society aivd 
individual to individual. A study of the non-material aspects of level of 
living can, therefore, most meaningfully be made for a compact group 
of population living under almost similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of level of living as discussed above, an 
attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items 
considered significant for the study of this concept for the working class 
population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this country 
and hence it was made on a limited scale. The information on the addi- 
tional items was collected in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) &om an 
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independent smaller sample of families. The additional aspects of level 
of living covered were : — 

(tf) Sickness; 

(6) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and 

social security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the context 

of social amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; and 

(</) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 

8 ’2 Scope of Schedule 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the 
aspects of living other than income and expenditure. These aspects were 
selected so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well- 
being, satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in community acti- 
vities, enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain 
some quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualitative 
idea of the conditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they 
experienced, their likings and interests, etc. For example, under 
the head ‘Sickness’, information was obtained on how the families were 
affected when there was an incidence of sickneas. Similarly, under 
‘Education’, information was collected not only about levels of literacy 
but also about interests of families in the matter of acquiring education 
and difficulties in the way. Under the head ‘Conditions of work, aware- 
ness of rights, trade unionism an<l social security’, details were collected 
about the extent to which the workers were in a position to enjoy the 
rights and privileges accniing to them from their employment. Under 
other heads also an attempt was made to collect information on both 
quantitative and qualitative aspects. 

The data were collectedjby the Interview Method from the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at 
great length into the replies given before filling in the schedule. It has 
to bo recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly 
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when this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large 
element of non-sampling error, e.g.. Investigator and informant bias, 
arisuig out of interview and response, is bound to creep into the data 
collected. For instance, the information relating to conditions of repairs, 
sewage and ventilation arrangements in Chapter II and condition of work 
places, welfare amenities provided to workers and awareness of provisions of 
labour laws on the part of workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinions 
of different Field Investigiitors and/or the sampled workers. As such, 
the information relating to these aspects is of a subjective nature and 
this would at best bo considered to give only a broad picture. Moreover, 
the data, being based on a relatively small sample (68 families), are also 
subject to a large sampling error. These limitations have to be care- 
fully bore in mind while going through the analysis presented in this 
part of the Report. In all Chapters of this part of the Report, unesti- 
mated distributions, i.e., distributions as obtained from the sample itself, 
are presented without any attempt to build up population estimates. 
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Ohafper 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
9*1 General educalion 

Data were collected ou educational standards, etc., of the members 
of the sampled wotking class families who were aged 5 years and above. 
Table 9'1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving 
education by family income classes. Table 9 -2 shows distribution of 
members not receiving education, separately for children ami others, by 
reasons and income classes. 

Table 9*1 


Distribution of ‘persons (a^ed 5 years and above) by income and 
educational sUtndard 



Monthly family income class 
(Rs.) 

.-A- ^ . 

All 


' <60 

60— <120 

120 and 
above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Actual number of persons in sampled 
fiimilies (aged 6 years and above) 
Percentage to total 

37 
16 09 

133 

67-83 

GO 

26-08 

2.30 

100-00 

(A) All persons 

Percentage receiving education 

Percentage not receiving education 

5*41 

94-69 

21 -so 
78-20 

18 33 
81-67 

18-26 

81-74 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

(B) Children 

Percentage receiving education 

Percentage not receiving education 

18-18 

81-82 

67-44 

32-66 

57-89 

42-11 

57-53 

42-47 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


All persona receiving edtication 
Percontage receiving education in primary 


schools . . ” . , , . 

Percentage receiving education in second* 

•• 

72-41 

81-82 

71-43 

ary schools 

Percentage receiving education in other 

•• 

6-90 

18-18 

9-52 

educational institutions 

100-00 

20-69 

• • 

19-05 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 
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Table 9 2 


FcfcenUtge distrihviion of persons — ChiMren and others — not receiving 
edtuxition hy reasons and family income 


Reasons for 
not receiving 



Monthly family 

income class (Rs.) 

JL_ - _ 



<60 

JV 

60— <120 

- 

120 and above 



All 


' Child- 
ren 

Others 

' Child- 
ren 

> 

Others 

Child- 

ren 

■ — ^ 

Others 

Child- 

ren 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not reporting 

nil 

. • 

. , 

1-11 

. . 

. , 

3-23 

0-64 

Financial diffi- 
culties 

44-45 

34*62 

35*71 

14*41 

37-50 

14-63 

38-71 

17-83 

Lack of faci- 
lities 

.. 

.. 

7*14 

15*56 

.. 

17-08 

3-22 

8-92 

Domestic diffi- 
culties 

22*22 

15*38 

21*43 

20-00 

37*50 

68-29 

16-13 

18-47 

Attending to 
family en- 
terprise 



7*14 




3-23 


Lack of inter- 
est 

22*22 

50*00 

14-29 

48*89 



22*58 

54*14 

Others 

•• 

•• 

14*29 

*• 

25 00 

*• 

12-90 

*• 

Total 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 


Of all the members aged 5 years and above, about 18 per cent. wcr< 
receiving education and the rest were not receiving education. Tht 
percentage of the members receiving education was highest (about 25 
per cent.) in the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 120’. In th( 
lowest income class, the proportion of members receiving education was 
very small. The percentage of children receiving education was about 58 
Of the total members receiving education, about 71 per cent, were ir 
primary schools, about 10 percent, in secondary schools and the rest wert 
receiving education through other institutions, e.g., college, etc. The 
main reasons for children not receiving education wore reported to be 
financial diB&culties and lack of interest while for adult members the 
main reasons were reported to be lack of interest, domestic and 
financial difficulties. 
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9*2 Skill and technical training 

Information was also obtained from iudividual members of the 
sampled families on possession of skill, teehnical edueation or training 
being received and the type of technical training desired. As for skill 
acquired mostly through family tradition and not through formal 
education or training, 3 out of 230 family members reported possession of 
different types of skill such as lorry driving, carpentry, etc. No techmeal 
education or training was being imparte<l. Desire for technical educa- 
tion and training was, however, expressed by one member and the occu- 
pations or vocations which he had in view were fitting, motor mechanism, 
etc. 
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Chapter 10 


SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


10*1 Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the 
purpose of a sickness survey as such — they were mainly intended to throw 
some broad light as to how the working class families were affected by the 
incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, 
attempted and the informants were asked to report all cases which they 
considered as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sickness, e.g., 
headache were reported, they were taken into account. In respect of each 
member of the family information was collected on each case of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days preceding the date of survey of 
the family. For each case of sickness detiiils were sought on the type of 
sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment taken and sources 
from which assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the duration 
of sickness and treatment, the date of commenc<;mcnt and the date of 
recovery from the sickness during the reference period only were taken 
into cojisideration. 

The broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive disease, cold, etc., were 
recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants 
themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called for and no 
attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were involved 
in a particular case, the main disease was recorded. For gainfully occu- 
pied person'^', uiformjition was abo collected on consequences of sickness, 
i.e., whether work was stopped or not. 


10*2 TreaUnent and consequences of sieJemss 

Table 10*1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, treatment, 
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source of assistance arwl consequences on the gainfully employed mem- 
bers. In all, there were 33 cases of sickness reported among 273 mem- 
bers of the sampled families. 

Table 10 •! 

Distribution of casrs of sickness by (a) type, (b) duration, (c) type of 
treatment, {d) source of assistance received and (e) consequences. 

Percentage 
of cases 

(а) Type of sickness 

Dysentery, diarrhoea, stomach trouble 
Fever . . 

Smallpox, plague, cholera . . 

Other diseases 

Total 

(б) Duration (during the reference period) 


Not reporting 

Below 7 days 

7 days to below 15 days 

16 days to below 30 days 

30 days to below 60 days 

60 days • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


» 

• 

• 

3*03 

42*43 

15*15 

21*21 

15*15 

3*03 



Total 


100-00 


(c) Type of treatment 
Not reporting 
No treatment 
Self-treatment 
Allopathic treatment 

Total 


(d) Source of assistance received 

No assistance received .. .. •• .. .. 78-79 

Friends and relatives . . . . . . . . . . 3-03 

Employer , . . . . . . . . . . . 18*18 

Total .. 100-00 

(e) Consequences (for gainfully occupied memhers of families) 

Work and normal diet stopped . . . . . . . . 68*00 

Only work stopped . . . . . . . . . . 28*00 

Only normal diet stopped . • • • • • • • 4*00 


3*03 

21*21 

18*18 

57*58 

l(X)-00 


21*21 

39*30 

15*15 

24*25 

100*00 


ToUl 


100*00 
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The distribution of cases by dirration of sickness showed that ia 
about 42 per cent, of the cases, the sickness lasted for less than 7 days, 
lu about 58 per cent, of the cases, allopathic treatment was taken. No 
financial assistance was received in about 79 per cent, of the cases. Tak- 
ing the cases of sickness among the gainfully occupied members of the 
families, in most of the cases (a^ut 96 per cent.) the sickness resulted in 
abstention from work. The average duration of stoppage of work was 
10 days. 




Chaffer 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

11*1 Inlrodvu^ory 

Detailed data about tbe coudidon of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of sampled workir.g class families 
were collected under this head. Information was also collected about 
the condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, about 
rooms and verandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, kitchen 
and latrine and about the location of the dwelling. 

11*2 Cowlilion of building 

Table 11*1 shows the general chanxcteristics of the building, such 
as, type of building, ownership or type of landlord, type of structure, 
condition of repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Table 11*1 

DistribuiUm o/ famili<is bg gen-er<d characteristics of the building in. which 

dwellings w.re located 


(a) Type of building 
Chawl/bustee 
Flat 

Independent building 
Others 


(6) Ownership or type of landlord 

Employer 
Self 
Private 
Public bodies 


Percentage of 
families 

68-97 

!! 18-96 

12-07 

Total .. 100-00 


98-28 

1-72 


Total .. 100-00 
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Table 11*1 — conld. 


Peroeniago 
of families 

(e) Type of structure 

Permanent kutcha .. .. .. .. .. 20*69 

Permanent pucca . . . . . . . . . . 68-97 

Temporary kutcha .. .. .. .. .. 10-34 

Temporary piicca 

Total .. 100-00 


(rf) Condition of repairs 

Good .. .. .. .. .. 36*i!l 

Moderately good . • . . . . . . . . 43-10 

Bad .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20-69 

Total .. 100 00 


(e) Seuxige arrangements 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. 29-31 

Satisfactory . . . . . . . . . . . . 18-97 

Moderately satisfactory .. .. .. .. 20-69 

Unsatisfactory .. .. .. .. .. 31-03 

Total .. 100-00 


(/) Ventilation arrangements 


No ventilation 
If ventilation 

(i) Good . . . . . . . . . . . . 68-97 

(m) Bad .. .. .. .. .. .. 10-34 

(in) Tolerable . . . . . . . . . . . . 20 -69 

Total 100-00 


About 69 per cent, of the sampled families were living m chawLs/ 
bustccs, about 19 per cent, in independent buildings and the rest had 
other types of accommodation. Most of the families (about 98 per (.cnt.) 
were living in buildings provided by the employers and rest of them 
in self-owned buildings. The structure of the building was pucca, i.e., 
walls built of cement, bricks, concrete or stone, in about 69 per cent, of 
the cases. The rest were living in kutcha buildings. 
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11*3 Condition of dwelling 

Table 11 -2 gives the cotiditioa of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as number of living rooms, provision of kitchen, store, 
bath and verandah, type of lighting, source of water supply, provi- 
sion and type of latrine, etc. For the purpose of survey, a living room 
was defined as one which wouUl exclude kitchen, store, etc., if separate 
kitchen, store, etc,, existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, 
if more than one source was being use«l, the one lused most was taken into- 
consideration. 


Table 11-2 

Distnljulion of divellings hy rarious chamcleriMh ft 


Percentago 
of dwellings 

(a) Number of living rooms in dwelling 


One .. .. .. .. .. .. 90* 50 

Two .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1*72 

Three 

More than three . . . . . . . . . . . . 1-72 


Total .. 100 -00 


(6) Lighting type 

Not reporting 
Eleetricity 
Kerosene 
Otliers 


(r) Provision of kitchen 


Kitchen provided , . . . . . . . . . 53*45 

Where not provided using 

(i) Room in eomnion use with other families . . . . 1*72 

(ii) Part of living room . . . . . . . . 43*11 

(iu) Covered or uncovered verandah .. .. .. 1*72 

(iv) No specific part of the house 
(w) Not needed , . 

(ri) Not reporting 

Total .. 100*00 


100*6t) 


Total .. 100*00 
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Table 11 - 2 — cojtfrf. 


(d) Number of htoree 
No store 
One 


(«) Provision of bath room 

No bath room provided 
Where provided 
(i) In individual use 
{ii) In common use 


{/) Provision of covered verandah 
Not reporting 
Provided 
Not provided 


(g) tiource of water supply 
Pap provided 
(i) In dwelling 
{ii) Outside dvrelling 
Well (with or without hand pump) . . 
Others 


(A) Provision of latrine 
No latrine 
In individual use 

In common use with other families . . 


<») Type of latrine. 

Not reporting 
Flush system 
Septic tank system 
Manually donned 


Percentage 
of dwellings 

100 00 


Total .. 100 00 


91*38 

3-45 

517 


Total .. 100 00 


77*59 

22*41 


Total .. 100*00 


82*76 

5*17 

12*07 


Total .. 100*00 


53*45 

1*72 

44*83 


Total .. 100*00 


57*69 

3*85 

23*08 

15*38 


Total .. 100*00 
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It would be seen that a majority' of the families were living in dwel- 
lings having one living room with covered verandah but with no arrange- 
ment for separate store room and bath room. About 53 per cent, of the 
families were, however, having arrangement for separate kitchen. Most 
of the families had taps outside their dwellings. There was no provision 
for latrine in about 53 per cent, of the dwellings and in about 45 per 
cent. thes(i were in commoi use with other families. 

11 4 Dinlance of dwelliug fnm imjHirkmt jikiccs 

Information was also collected about the important places usually 
visited by workers and their families and the distance of such places from 
the dwellings. The intention was to fuul out wlu'tlier c.xsential nei'ds 
and amenities wore easily available to the workers and their families 
in nearby places. Tabic 11 -3 gives the j)orrentage distribntion of families 
visiting irnpojtant ])laces by distaiwjc of (he pkices liopi tlu'ir dwellings. 

Tablk 11-3 

JjhlriJMio'ti of fain i I ieif visiting iiuporluiit places ig (linfancc of the 

■places fmn their tlivclli ngs 

Prreenfa^^*' vicili!,*.: 

I*ar(i‘ iiliir.s of rercentiigo IVict ntagc' the* place.s l>y tiisiaocc 

of families of lainilit’s / ^ — 

not report- not vi;’* it- Loss than 1 mile to ‘J iniU-.- "l(.»t.Tl 
iM\; irr h inilo Mum anil ahovc 

' 2 niilr- 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

Work place* ot’niain 
eainor 



:U-48 

4S-2S 

17-21 

100-00 

Primary school . , 

, , 

. , 

Go. 52 

22-41 

12-(*7 

100-00 

Medicat aid centre 

18- OS 

0-17 

5r» * 1 7 

10-31 

10-31 

100-00 

Hospital 

, . 

. . 

20-31 

12-07 

r)S-(i2 

100-00 

Play ground for 
children 

18-07 

1-72 

51-72 

15-52 

12-(‘7 

100 -CO 

fdnema house 

, , 

. . 

. . 

5 17 

01-83 

100-00 

Shopping centre- 
grocery 



48-28 

15-52 

3G-20 

100-00 

Shopping centre- 
vegetables 


10-34 

36-21 

18-97 

31-48 

100-00 

Employment Ex- 
change 

13-79 

24-14 



62 07 

100-00 

Bailway fitation . . 

3-45 

24-14 

, , 


72-41 

100-00 

Bus stop 

6-90 

. , 

53-45 

10-34 

29-31 

100-00 

Pogt office 

. . 

10-34 

13-79 

20-69 

55-18 

100-06 
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In a majority of cases, work-place of the main earner was at a dis- 
tance of less than 2 miles. More than 50 per cent, of the families were 
having primary school, medical aid centre, playground and bus stop 
at a distance of less than one mile. Places like hospital, cinema house, 
employment exchange, railway station and post office were at a distance 
of more than two miles in most of the cases. Shopping centres— both 
for grocery and vegetables — were less than 2 miles away from the dwel- 
lings in a majority of cases. 
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EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 


12*1 Introdmlory 

Information was collcoted in respect of employment pattern, ser- 
vice conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare of 
such worker-members in the sanipled working class families as were em- 
ployed in registered plantations. In regard to emplo)'meut pattern, 
employment history of the members employed iji registered planta- 
tions at any time during the ])recediug one year was collected for the 12 
months preceding the date of survey. In view of the long reference 
period, a week was prescribed as the recording unit. It was recognise.d 
that details of employment history for one full year could not be obtained 
by week to week accounting in view of the diflSculties of recall and, there- 
fore, only a broad pattern was sought by combining all the periods under 
one particular major head during the preceding year on the basis of infor- 
mation furnished by the informant. With regard to working conditions 
and awareness of the statutory rights and privileges enjoyed by the work- 
ers, inforination was collected from the informants alone and no attem])t 
was made by the Investigators to check up the details by visiting the 
plantations, though in cases of doubt or conflicting opinions tliey liad to 
probe in detail. For this purpose, only such members of the sampled 
families were covered as were employed in registered plantations on 
the day preceding the date of survey. These included paid apprentices 
also. 


12 ’2 Employment pattern 


Table 12 • 1 shows the employment pattern of the worker-members 
of the sampled fiwnilics, classified as ‘permanent’ and ‘others’ for a 
reference period of one year. 


80 
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Table 12-1 

Dkiribviion of man-weeks by emplc^menl status 


Kmployment jiarticulars 

Not f 

Percentage 

' of man-weoks 

worked 

reporting 

Permanent 

workers 

Other 

workers 

All 

1 


3 

4 

5 

(a) Paid employment 





(i) in plantation 

Oo-m 

0i>. 13 


87 '.56 

(i7) in other 0 :itaiili-Krneniij 

. . 

, . 

. , 

. . 

(6) Self-employment . . 

.. 

. . 



(c) In emjiloyment hut not of worlr 


71:» 

J'oO 

6'2G 

(d) Not in employmfnt bi(f 





Seokinj' work 


. . 

20 00 

3‘30 

Not seekiiif/ but available lor work 


. . 

0-37 

Not available for work 

.. 

•• 

17-20 

2-31 

Total 

100 '00 

100 00 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

Total number of ernployco« 

6 

110 

18 

134 


There wjisacleav cliffeiciice in the pattern for ‘permaneiifc’ and ‘other 
workers’. In the case of the former, the percentage of man- weeks in 
‘Notin employment’ was negligible but not so in the case of the latter 
who had a lesser quantum of paid employment in plantations. 

12*3 Amenities provided 

Eelevant data collected from worker-members (excluding those 
whose place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities 
provided within the compound or premises of the plantation and outside 
are presented in tabic 12 ■ 2. 
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Table 12-2 


Percentage distribution of employees a/ccording to opinion express^ on 

amenities provided 


Items 

Not 

report- 

ing 

Not 

provi- 

ded 

Provi- 

ded 

Total 

Among provided (Col 4) 
considered 

- - A 





Un- 

satis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

No 

parti- 

cular 

com- 

ment 

ToUl ’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

LaterincR and urinals 

40-30 

39-65 

20-15 

100-00 

37-04 

62-06 


100-00 . 

Bath 

40-30 

69*70 

a • 

100-00 

• • 

• . 

a • 

. • 

Wash places 

38-81 

52-99 

8-20 

100-00 

• • 

100-00 

. . 

100-00 

Drinking water 

38-81 

60-00 

11-19 

100-00 

• • 

100-00 

• • 

100-00 

Rest shelter 

38-81 

61-19 

• • 

100-00 

a a 

• a 

.. 

• • 

Canteen 

38-81 

61-19 

m • 

100-00 

• • 

a a 

•• 

.. 

Reading or recreation 

38-81 

55-97 

5-22 

100-00 


71-43 

28-57 

100-00 

Co-operative store and 
grain shop 

38-81 

61-19 

• • 

100-00 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Teohnioal training 

38-81 

61-19 

-- 

100-00 

• m 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Medical facilities arranged 
by employers 

38-81 

0-74 

60-45 100-00 

16-05 

81-48 

2-47 

100*00 

Medical facilities arranged 
by E.S.I.C. 

60-45 

39-56 

•• 

100-00 

• • 

- 

a a 

• • 


12*4: Statutory rights an^ benefits 

Table 12*3 gives the data collected on awareness of important 
provisions of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of the 
samj^ed working class families. 

M/B(N)243Don:iB— 9 
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Table 12 *3 

Distr^yuiion of emjAoyees by rights and benefUs under Labour Laws and 

awareness thereof 


Rights and benefits 


Percentage of employees by awareness 
Not Fully Par- Not Total 


Not Fully Par- Not 

reporting aware tially aware 

aware 



Plantations Lahovr Ad 
Maximum daily hours of work at normal 


Wages «• •• •• •• 

• • 

75*59 

16*54 

7-87 

100-00 

Rate of overtime wages 

. • 

25*20 

25*19 

49-61 

100-00 

Rntitloment to leave with wages 

0-79 

36*22 

33*07 

29-92 

100-00 

Rate of leave with wages 

•• 

24*41 

14*17 

61-42 

100-00 

Payment of Wages Act 






Payment of wages at regular intervals . . 

0-79 

56*69 

20*47 

22-05 

100*00 

Maximum interval at which wages can be 






paid 

168 

24*41 

33*07 

40-94 

100*00 

Imposition of fines deduction from wages 

. . 

11*03 

20*47 

68-50 

100*00 

Procedure for complaints 

•• 

3*94 

18*11 

77-96 

100*00 

Workmen's Compensation Act 





- 

Compensation for temporary disablement 

1349 

22*22 

43-66 

20-63 

100-00 

Compensation for death due to vrork acci- 





dent 

7-94 

14*29 

43-65 

34-12 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

317 

14*29 

46-83 

36-71 

100-00 


Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act 

Framing of prooedures for recruitment, 
discharge^ disciplinary action. 


etc* •• tf •• 

. . 

.. 21-87 

17-97 

60-16 

100-00 

Approval of procedure 

■ • 

.. 3-13 

14-06 

82-81 

100-00 

Intimation of procedures to the 
workers 

• • 

.. 1-57 

8-69 

89-84 

100-00 
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Table 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Indmtrial Disputes Act 

Lay-off compensation 


7*87 

22*06 

70-08 

100-00 

Kate of lay-off compensation 

. . 

3‘15 

12*60 

84-25 

100-00 

Notice of retrenchment 

. . 

7-09 

10*24 

82-67 

100-00 

Retrenchment compensation 

•• 

4-73 

12*60 

82-67 

100-00 

Employees' Procident 

Fuinds Act and Scheme 
Contribution by employer 


66*10 

7*31 

36-59 

100-00 

Period after Avhich the emp- 
loyers* contribution becomes 
payable 


19*62 

14*63 

65-86 

100-00 

Accumulation of interest 

•• 

12*20 

11*38 

76-42 

100-00 

Maternity Benefit Act 

Leave at the time of confine- 
ment 


86-96 

13-04 


100-00 

Notice for getting leave 

. . 

69-42 

13-04 

27-64 

100-00 

Termination of service during 
the period of maternity 
leave 


46-38 

21-73 

31-89 

100-00 

Cash benefit provided during 
the iieriod of maternity 
leave 


68-12 

17-39 

14-49 

100-00 


12*5 Trade Union rneinhership 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with 
trade unions are presented in table 12’4. Ifortheimrposeof the survey, a 
trade union was defined as any organisation or association of workers 
which stood for achievement of their economic demands. Such organisa- 
tions or associations might hot necessarily be registered with the Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions or recognised by the employers. For ascertaining 
the membership of any trade union, only the position on the date of sur- 
vey was taken into account. 
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Table 12-4 

Distr ibution of eynployee-members (iccordingto ^nembership of trade unions 

and other delails 


Percentage 

Membership of employee- 

members 

1 2 


Not reporting 2*98 

No union exists . . . . . . . . . . 2*24 

In case of a union 

(a) Members 87*31 

(b) Not membero . , , . . . , . . . . . . , 7-47 

Total .. 100*00 


Subscription paid 

Not reporting or no subscription .. .. .. .. .. 1*71 

Paying regularly .. .. .. .. .. 96*58 

Not paying regularly .. 1*71 


Total .. 100*00 


Rate of subscription per month 

Not reporting 1*71 

Less than Ke. 0*25 36*75 

Re. 0*25 to less than Rc. 0*50 .. .. .. .. .. 61*54 

Re. 0*50 and above . . , , . . . , . . . . 

Total .. 100*00 


Of tlic total employee-members, about 87 per cent, reported to be tho 
members of trade unions. Of these, about 97 per cent, were paying their 
subscription regularly. Nearly 62 per cent, of the employee-members 
were paying subscription ofKe. 0-25tolessthanRe.0*50. 

12*6 Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service 
of each worlcer-member in the particular establishment in which he/she 
was employed on the day precedmg tho date of survey. If the service was 
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discontinuous, then the total duration was counted from the first em- 
ployment in the establishment after ignoring the period of discontinui- 
ties. On the basis of this information, the distribution of employee-mem- 
bers according to their length of service in the particular establishment 
in which they were employed on the reference day is given by industry 
groups in table 12*6. 

Table 12-5 


Pefcmlage distributioti of emphyoe-members according to length of 

iorvice by Industry groups 


Length of service 


Industry-groups 


Coffee Tea 

plantation plantation 

All. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Not reporting 

.. 


0-78 

0-75 

Leas than 1 year 

, , 

16-67 

7-81 

8-21 

One year to leaa than 5 years 

, , 

, , 

23-44 

22-39 

5 years to loss than 10 years . . 


16-67 

17-19 

17-16 

10 years to less than 20 years . . 

, , 

33*33 

35-93 

35-82 

20 years and above 

•• 

33-33 

14-86 

15-67 

Total 

• 9 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of cmxdoyeea .. 

-• 

6 

128 

134 


A little more than 8 per cent, of tho employee-members had a length 
of service of less than one year. About 69 per cenl'. had a length of service 
of 5 years or more. In coffee plantations, those having a service of 5 
years or more constituted 83 per cent, of the total employee-members. 

12*7 Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on shift- 
working, rest-intervals, pay-period, paid earned leave and social security 
bcnelits. All this information was obtained in respect of worker- 
members, including paid apprentices, employed in registered plantations 
■on the day preceding the date of survey. This information was collected 
from the informants only and not from the establishments where they 
were employed. A person was considered to be employed if he was having 
a job, even though he might not be actually working on the reference day 
for such reasons as illness, leave, temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12*6 
•shows the relevant data collected on service conditions. 
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Table 12*6 

Percentage distribution of empioyee-members of industries and service 

coftiditions 


Service couditioua 

Industry-groups 




Coffee 

plantation 

Tea 

plantation 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Shift-working 

Not reporting 

Day 

Night 

Evening . . 

Rotation . . 

!! 100-66 

0*78 

98-44: 

0-78 

0-74 

98-51 

0-75 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Daily rest-interval 

Not reporting 

No rest interval . . 

Half an hour or less 

More than half an hour 

!! m-oo 

2- 34 

3- 35 
95-31 

2-24 

2-24 

95-52 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Pay-Period 

Not reporting 

Weekly 

Fortnightly 

Monthly . . 

Others 

!! 1C- 07 

83 -.i3 

0-78 

10-16 

89-06 

0-74 

10-15 

88-si 

Total 

loo- 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed 

Not reporting 

0 days 

1 to 10 days 

11 to 15 days 

16 days and above 

lfi-67 
33 -S.-! 
50-00 

0-7S 
28-91 
0-25 
60- 10 
3-90 

0-75 

28-36 

7-10 

59-70 

3-73 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


In Coonoor plantations, the work was carried on during the day 
time only. In tea plantations, hardly one ])cr cent, of the worker-members 
had, however, night shifts also. Most of the worker-motubers rejx)!'- 
ted that they wore enjoying rest-interval of more than half an hour. As 
regards pay-period, a majority (about 89percent.)of theworkor-memb.^rs 
were being paid monthly and about 10 per cent, weekly. Data on paid 
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earned leave enjoyed by the worker-members during the calendar 
year preceding the date of survey show that 60 per cent, of them enjoyed 
leave between 11 and 15 days, about 7 per cent, between 1 and 10 days 
and about 4 per cent, for 16 days and more. About 28 per cent, of the 
worker-members reported that they had not enjoyed paid earned leave. 
In this connection it has to be borne in mind that some of the worker- 
members were in employment for a part of the reference year only and 
the data related to paid leave actually availed of. 

12*8 Social security benefits 

Data were also collected on social sec nrity benefits, e.g., provident 
fund, enjoyed by the employee-members as on the date of survey. 
These data are presented in table 12*7. 

Table 12*7 

Distribution of employee-members hf social security benefits 

Provident fund scheme Percentage of 

employee- 

memDers 


No arrangement 8*21 

If arrangement: 

(A) Contributing 85*07 

(B) Not contributing . . 

(a) Not eligible . , . , . . . . . • . . . . . . 6*72 

(h) Not interested 

Totaj 100 00 

Of the total of 1 .34 employee-members, about 85 per cent, were contri- 
buting to provident fund account either under the Eniployees’ Trovident 
Fund Scheme or under voluntary Provident Fund schemes introduced by 
the employers. About 7 per cent, of the employee-members, who were 
not contributing, were not eligible. In about 8 per cent, of the cases 
there was no arrangement for provident fund. 

Apart from the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, information on 
other social security benefits voluntarily given by the employers such as 
pension, gratuity, etc., was also collected. As for gratuity, 110 employee- 
members out of a total of 134 employee-members reported provision of a 
system of gratuity in (ihc establishments where they were employed. The 
most common scale of gratuity was reported to be 15 days’ pay per year 
of service. No provision of pension was reported. The provision of bear- 
ing one way expense to go home was reported in a majority of the 
cases. 
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Chapter 13 

SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 
13 • 1 IntroducUiry 

Under this head information was collected from each sampled family 
about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of residence 
or at the native place and total debts— both on family account and on 
enterprise and otW purposes accoimt — as on the date of survey. Only the 
family’s share of the assets and loans was taken into consideration if such 
assets and loans were held jointly with others. Loans taken from the 
same som-ce but for different purposes, as also loans taken for the same 
purpose from different sources, were treated as separate cases of loans. 
Credit purchases were also considered as loans. 

13*2 Components of swings 

Relevant data on ‘savings’ and ‘assets’ are presented in table 13*1. 

Table 13* 1 


A. .Average amount {Tls.) of savings and ass^s per reporting family by 

incAjme classes 


Savings/Asscts 

Monthly family income class 
(Its.) 

All 

<60 

60— 

<120 

120 anci 
above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average amount yier reporting family {Rs.) 

' 




Savings 

83-67 

178-25 

118-00 

148-82 

Assets 

167-25 

399-17 

386-67 

348-37 


Total 


250-92 577-42 604-67 497-19 
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B. Percentage of distrilnUion of savings and assets bg form and income 

classes 



Monthly family 

income 




class (Rs.) 


Form of Saviags/Assets 




All 

r 




<60 

60— 

120 and 




<120 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(i) Savings 





(a) On family account 

Provident fund — own contribution . . 
Provident fund — employers’ contribu- 

12-82 

11-96 

10-41 

11-81 

13-96 

tion 

Savings (bank, postal and cask in 

18-86 

13-47 

12-97 

3-53 

hand) 

, , 

4*Sl 

, , 

Loan advanced 


0-63 

, , 

0-46 

Others . . 

1-66 

• 


018 

Total 

33-34 

30*87 

23-38 

29-94 

(6) On enterprise and other purposes 





account 





(ii) Assets 





(a) On family account 

Lands . . 

5-98 

31-22 

29-72 

28-30 

Building 

13-28 

13-23 

10-46 

12-79 

Jewellery and ornaments . , 

33-05 

16-97 

26-42 

20-19 

Productive equipment 

. . 

0-03 

I-IO 

0-64 

Shares and Securiticsi 


0-4S 

, , 

0-35 

Others 

14 -ii; 

6-60 

8-92 

7-79 


66-66 

69-13 

76*62 

70*06 

(c) On enterprise and other purposes 





account 

•• 


•• 

• • 

Grand Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of reporting families 

12 

36 

9 

57 


The amount of savings and assets per reporting family worked out 
to Es. 149 and Rs. 348 respectively giving a total of Rs. 497. Thus 
savings formed about 30 per cent, and assets about 70 per cent, of the 
total amount of savings and assets held by the reporting families. Both 
savings and assets were held wholly on ‘family account’. 
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13*3 Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13*2 gives percentage distribution of families according 
to total amount of savings and assets held on the date of survey by incomo 
classes. 

Table 13*2 

Percents distribution of families by total amount of savings and assets and 

income classes 


Monthly family income clnsa (Rs.) 
Account of savings and assets < ... . . 1 .^ ■ 




<60 

60— <120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 


2 


4 

5 

Not reporting 


7 -GO 

.. 

• • 

1*72 

Less than Rs. 


23 (tS 

16*67 

. . 

15*52 

Rs. 2(XI to below Rs. 500 


61 -54 

:^8*S9 

67-07 

48*28 

Rs. 5t)0 to below Ihs. 


7 09 

41*67 


.32*76 

Rs. 1 ,5tM> to bvlow Rs. 2,5(M> . . 


* . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Rs. 2,500 to bt-lnw Rs. . . 


, . 

2*77 

. . 

1*72 

Rs. 3, .500 to below Rs. t,.500 . . 


. . 


. . 


Rs. 4,500 and abov'^o 


•• 


• • 

•• 

Tv dal 

•• 

MK)-00 

100-00 

100*00 

lOO-OO 


Nearly ail the families had savings and assets. About 48 per cent, of 
the families reported savings and assets of Rs. 200 to loss than lls. 500 
and nearly 33 per cent, of Rs. 500 to less than 1,500. Hardly, 2 per cent, 
of the families reported savings and assets of Rs. 2,500 to less than 
Rs. 3,500. 

13*4 Possession of durable articles and livestock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were collected on certain 
selected durable articles. The intention was to liave an idea of the 
living habits and the level of living of the ;^mpled working class faniili' S 
on the basis of the possession or non-possession of such articles, etc. Table 
13 • 3 shows the names and number of durable articles and livestock j)Oss< s- 
sed by the sampled working claas families. For this purpose durable arti- 
cles hired in or hirt'd out were not taken iiito account. 
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Table 13-3 


Number of families possessing selected durable articles and livestocdt and 
number of 'articles ^ ete.^ possessed 


Durable articles and 
liyostock 

umber of 
families 
rojKirting 
possession of 
articles, etc. 

Percentage 
of reporting 
families 

Total number Average 
of articles, number per 

etc., possessed family of 
reporting 
families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Table 

3 

5- 17 

3 

1*00 

(.^air 

1 

1*72 

1 

1*(H> 

Oot 

24 

41*38 

33 

1*39 

Choul^i 

9 

1.5*52 

11 

1*21 

Tabla, dholak 

10 

17*24 

12 

1*20 

Wrist watch 

5 

8*62 

5 

1*00 

Cow, buffalo 

0 

10*34 

0 

1*00 


It was not very common to possess costly articles. Even the posses- 
sion of cows and buffalos was reported by a little more than 10 per cent, 
of the families only. Nearly 9 per cent, of the families, however, reported 
the poasossion of a wrist watch. The possession of necessary article like 
cot was reported by about 41 per com . of the families. 

13*5 Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13*4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
•debt and income classes. 


Table 13-4 


Percentage distribution of families by amount of debt and inemte (dosses 


Amount of debt 

Monthly 

family iiKomo class (Bs.) 

<r>u 00 

-<120 

120 and 
above 

All ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 ^ 

5 

Less than Bs. 50 

22*22 

3*70 


0*82 

Rs. 50 to less tiian Bs. 100 

11*11 

11*11 

12-50 

11-36 

Rs. 100 to less than Rs. 150 

11*11 

IS *52 

12*50 

15-9L 

Rs. 150 to less than Bs. 250 

22*23 

22*22 

37*50 

25 00 

Rs. 250 to less t han Ks. 500 

.33*33 

29* 03 

37*50 

31*82 

Rs. 500 to Jess than Bs. 1,(M)0 . . 

-• 

14*82 


9 09 

Total 

10(>00 

1(K)-00 


100-00 

Total number of faiiiilies reporting debt . . 

9 

27 

8 

44 
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Taking all families togothor, about 7 per cent, of them reported debt 
of less than Es. 60 and most of them were of the income class of less than 
Es. 60. About 41 per cent, of the families reported debt of Es. 250 and 
more. 

13*6 Purpose of loans 

The relev.ant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented 
in table 13*5. 


Table 13*5 

Distribution of families, loans ami amount of loans hij purpose 



Piirpo.’iio of loans 

Perceotajfo of Percent 
families distribution 

Percentage 

distribution 



reporting debt of lo.ms 

of amount of 
loans 


(A) On fatnihf urcouPt 

Festival! 

Marriage . . 

Child birlb .. 

Funeral 

Sickness 

’Unemploynieut or lay-oiT 
Current deficit 

Inherited debt 

Others 


11-30 

22-73 

2-27 

2-27 

9-00 

4 - oo 

3G-37 

2- ‘^7 

2-27 

13 -58 

25-93 

2-47 

2-47 

G-17 

2- 17 

39-51 

1- 23 

2- 47 

9-70 

2G-03 

0- 95 

1 -50 

8-78 

3- 09 

34-88 

4- 99 

1- 3U 

Total 

•• 

93-18 

06-30 

91-22 

(K) On entarprisr and other purposes 
account 

Building 

• • 

2-27 

1-23 

2-49 

Purchase of other assets 

• • 

2-27 

1-23 

4-99 

Inherileil debt 

• • 

2-28 

1-24 

1-30 

Total 

•• 

6-82 

3-70 

8-78 

Grand Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Absolute Totals 

• • 

44 

81 

Rs. 10.028 
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Out of tli6 total of 58 sampled families, 44 or about 76 per ceut. 
reported debt on the date of survey. Out of the families reporting debt 
about 93 pel cent, had taken loans on *family account’ and the rest on 
‘enteiprise and other purposes account’. 

13*7 Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13*6 gives the percentage distribution of loans by soiiree, 
nature of security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repay- 
ment. 

Table 13*6 

Percentage dUlribution of loam by source, nature of security, rate of interest 
and type of instalment for repayment 


By source By nature of By rate of By type of instal. 

security interest merit (for repay- 

n ment of loans) 

Source of loan Per- Nature of Per- Rate of Pei^ ^ypo of Per^ 
cent- security cent- interest cent- instalment cont- 

age of age f>f age of 

loans loans loans loans 


Not reporting 
Provident fund 


Employer 


Money-lender 

Shopkeeper 

Friends and rela- 
tives 
Bank 


1-23 No security 75 ’31 No interest 39-51 N»)t 

reputing 

3-71 Ornaments Less than 

and e% 2-47 Weekly 

jewellery 23-46 


1-23 Others 


6% to less 
than 

I2i% 37-04 
1-23 12i%toless 

than 25% 1-23 


25% to less 
than 50% 11-11 
50% and 

above 8-64 


Monthly 


Quarterly 
Half-yearly 
Yearly 
Others ( 


100 - 00 . 


Total 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 
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About 59 per cent, of the loans were taken from friends and relatives. 
Banks were also pla 3 ring an important part and about 22 percent, of the 
loans were reported to have been taken from banka. About 75 per cent. 
of the loans were taken at no security. Ornaments and jewellery were 
deposited as security for about 23 per cent, of the loans. About 40 per 
cent, of the loans were taken at no interest. Interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent, to less than 12^ per cent, was paid in case of about 37 per cent, of the 
loans. The liighest rate of interest, i.e., 50 per cent, and above was paid 
in case of about 9 per cent, of the Wns. About 6 and 10 per cent, of the 
loons were to be repaid in weekly and montlily instalments respectively. 
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Chapter 14 

S0]\3fE IMPOKTANT FINDINGS 

14*1 Family characterisiics, income and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying the 
survey defiixition worked out in Coonoor centre to about 8 thousand. 
Of the total families, about 6 per cent, consisted of single-member, 
about 35 j.>cr cent, of two to three members, about 33 per cent, of four to 
five members, about 23 per cent, of 6 to 7 members and the remaining 
about 4 per cent, consisted of tnore than 7 members. By fomily tyjH}, 
about 47 percent, consisted of husband, wife and children. Others in 
order were those consisting of husband, wife, children a]\d other members 
(about 19 per cent.); husband and wife (9 per cent.); unmarried earner 
an.d husband or wife, i.e., single workers with dependants living elsewhere 
(about 5 per cent.); unmarried earner and other members about (3 per 
cent.) and rest (17 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 4-29 jxiraons. Of these, 1 -97 
were earners, 9-20 eartxing dependants and 2-12 non-earning dependaius. 
Of the earners, 0-96 were adult men, 1*00 adult womejr and 0 ’01 chihlren 
(female). About 15 ]M?r cent, of the families had only one income reci- 
pient. On an average., a family had 2*14 dependants living with it and 
0-17 dei)endants living elsewhere. 

The average monthly inc-ome worked out to Rs. 98 *29 per family 
and Rs. 22-88 per capita. The largest number of families (about 41 per 
cent, of the total) came within the income class ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 1 20’ 
and about 1-46 per cent, of the families fell in the highest income class 
of ‘Rs. 210 and above’. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 98 • 29 per family income from 
paid employment accounted for Rs. 86-78 or about 88 per cent., inexone 
from self-employment for Rs. 1 -31 or about 1 per cent, and income fri>m 
‘other sources’ such as rent from land and house, pension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concessions, etc., for Rs. 10-20 or about 11 per cent. Men contri- 
buted the largest amount to the average monthly family income from 
all the three sources. In case of ‘family’, the contribution from 'other 
fiources’ was, however, the largest. 
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The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 131 - ^i!) 
per family, Rs. 30*56 per capita and Rs. 38*19 per adult, consumption 
unit. The average expenditure per capita and per adult consumption 
mjit generally showed small variations in the different income classes 
within the income range of Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 2 10. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 131 *25 per family 
('onsumption expenditure accounted for RvS. 129*30 the rest being uo 
(•onnted for by non -consumption outgo like texes, inttjrest on loans, 
remittances to dependants and savings and investments. Rx|)ep.diturc ot) 
food worked out to Rs. 71*59 or i^bout 55 j>er cent, of the consnmtion 
expenditure. There were small variations in the proport ion of exjwndi- 
ture on food to consumption expenditure in different im onie classes 
(excepting the lowest income class) from the overall proportion of ex- 
penaiture on food. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food stuffs consumed, 
on an ivcrage, by a working class family revealed that iucieascd intake of 
animal food, (for non- vegetarians), milk (for vegetarian--.). Iwify vege- 
♦^ables and fruits especially by childret), and pregii.i.it. aiwl nursing women, 
would help to overcome the deficiencies in ro.spc!crof proleiti, fat, clacimu, 
vitamin A and vitamin 0. 

14*2 Addit/imial aspects of level of livitiff 

As already statfsl in Chapter 8, the additioTial aspects of level of 
living relate only to the sampled families a.iid no astimites liave been 
built on the basis of data collee.tcKl in l•(‘.gard to t lies<^ .aspeot.-4. 

Among industrial workers at Coonoor c.inire, about 61* per cent, of 
all members (aged 5 years and above) were illiterate ami about 36*p(!r 
cent, had received education uptoor below primary standard. During 
the period of survey, about 18 per ce,nr.. of family • luouib^re were 
receiving education. Among children (5 to 1 1 yttars of age.) this pct-ctmt- 
Hge was about 58. The reasons for not r«j ;ftiviiig education among cl lild- 
reu were mainly financial difficulties and lack of interest. 

Fever, dysontry, diarrhoea, atouuieh trouble, smail-pox, plague ami 
cholera were the nwin sickness reported. Allopathic treatment iu cases 
of sickness was more popular among families. 

.About 69 per cent, of the samplefi working class families were living 
in chawls/bustees. The acconmiodation occupied by them generally 
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consisted of one living room with covered verandah but with no separate 
bath and store. Most of the families had taps outside their dwellings. 
There was no provision for latrine in about 63 per cent, of the dwellings. 
Important places usually visited by the working class families for their 
essential needs and amenities, e.g., work places, playground, shopping 
centres, school, medical aid centre, bus stop, etc., were in most cases at a 
distance of less than two miles from their dwellings. 

A majority of the employee-members of the sampled families were in 
permanent employment in plantations. About 69 per cent, of the em- 
ployee-members had a length of service of 5 years and more in the same 
establishment. Nearly all the employee-members were working in day 
time. Hardly 1 per cent, of the worker-members lud night-shift in tea 
plantations. Most of the worker-members wore enjoying a daily rest inter- 
val of more than half an hour. A majority of the employee-members (about 
89 per cent) were being paid monthly. About 28 per cent, of the worker- 
members reported that tlicy had not enjoyed paid earned lojivo. About 
85 per cent, of the employee-members wore contributing to provident 
fund account cither under the Employees’ Provident Funds Sclu'me or 
under voluntary schemes introduced by the employers. 

Savings formed about 30 per cent, and assets about 70 per cent, of 
the total amount of savings and assets. The average amount of savings 
and assets per reporting family on the date of survey worked out to 
Rs. 149 and Rs. 348 respectively. Roughly 33 per cent, of the families 
reported savings and assets of Rs. 600 to less than Rs. 1,500. 

About 76 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the 
date of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on ‘family account’ 
and the more important purposes for takmg loans were meeting current 
deficit, marriage, festival and sickness. 


lf/B(N)243DofLB->10 
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Appendix I 


List of Centres covered under Family Living Surveys atmng 
Industrial WorTcefs during 1958-69 


Factory Centres 

27. Amritsar 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamunanagar 

2. Jamshedpur 

29. Jaipur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

30. Ajmer 

4. Bombay 

31. Delhi 

6. Ahmedabad 

32. Srinagar 

6. Nagpur 

B. Mining Centres 

7. Bhavnagar 

33. Jharia 

8. Sholapur 

34. Kodarma 

9. Bhopal 

35. Noamundi 

10. Indore 

36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudur 

12. Madras 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. Baniganj 

14. Coimbatore 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

15. Guntur 

C. Plantation Centres 

16. Hyderabad 

41. Labac 

17. Sambalpur 

42. Bangapara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Mariani 

19. Varanasi (Banaras) 

44. Doom Dooma 

20. Saharanpur 

45. Coonoor 

21. Calcutta 

46. Darjeeling 

92. Howrah 

47. Jalpaiguri 

93. Asansol 

48, CQukmagalur 

24. Bangalore 

49. Ammathi 

25. AUeppey 

50. Mundakkayam 

26. Alwaye 
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Appendix II 


Average monthly expenditure — item-wise — per family 


Item 


Single-member family 

^ 

.Number Average 
of re- expendi- 

porting tiirc per 

families family nf 
all fami- 
lies 
(Hs.) 

AU familie.^ 

^ — y 

N um ber A ve ra ge 

of re- expend i- 

porting tiire per 

families family of 

all fimi- 
lioa 
(P-.) 

1 


2 


4 

5 

(A) COXSTJMPTEON EXPENDITURE 
Food, bkvkraoes, eto. 



Oirc^tls and product-^ 

Hioe 


i. 

S- 

2‘)4 

32-13 

Whcyil . . 


• • 

. . 

8 

o.]u 

Wheat iitta 


1 

012 

1 

0-01 

J(uvar 



. . 

51 

I * 70 

Jowar atta 



. . 

1 

0-04 

liajra. . 



. • 

5 

013 

Rapti 



. . 

90 

n-18 

Gram atta 




2 


Small millet 




2 

0*05 

Small millet atta 




1 


Ohira, muri, khai lawa 


1 

0-04 

72 

017 

Maicla 



, , 

3 

0 02 

Suji, rawa 




2 

001 

Sewai . . 



. • 

2 

0-02 

Bread 


1 

002 

13 

009 

Cako and pastry 


1 

0-03 

67 

0-32 

Biscuit 


. • 

, , 

36 

0-26 

Grinding charges, etc. 


•• 

•• 

23 

0-07 

Sttb*total: Cereals and products 

4 

8-61 

235 

38-44 
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Appendix H—cmOd, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


PuUtB and products 


Arhar . . 

Gram .. 

Moong .. 

Masur . . 

Urd 

Other pulses 

Pulse products 

4 

1 

1 

Ml 

015 

• • 

• • 

0-11 

230 

68 

35 

1 

128 

9 

21 

3*61 

0-26 

0*18 

0*45 

0*05 

0*05 

Sub-total: Pulses and products 

4 

1-37 

235 

4*60 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 

Ctjconut oil 

3 

0-64 

84 

0*86 

Oingolly oil 

, , 


21 

0*23 

Groundnut oil . . 

1 

007 

159 

1*34 

Vanaspali 

, , 


1 

0*01 

Oil seeds . , 

•• 

•• 

5 

0-03 

Sub-total: Oil seeds, oils and fats 

4 

0-61 

234 

2*47 

M eat f fish and eggs 

Goat meat 

3 

1-21 

197 

3-59 

Beaf 

1 

005 

45 

0*65 

Pork 


.. 

23 

0*29 

BulTalow meat , . 

.. 


2 


Poultry 


.. 

3 

0*03 

Birds meat 


- .. 

5 

0-07 

Fresh fish 


.. 

78 

0*61 

Dry fish 

1 

004 

103 

0*44 

Preserved fish 

.. 


1 


Egg — hen 

1 

0*14 

2 

0*01 

Egg— duck 

1 

0*27 

2 

0*02 

Sub«total: Meat, fish and eggs 

4 

1*71 

226 

5*74 
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Appendix II— cowftf. 

2 3 4 5 


Milk and 'products 


Milk — cow 


. • 

4 

2-37 

145 

3- 14 

Milk — buffalow 


. • 

• • 

. . 

2 

0 04 

(hird 


, , 

, , 

, , 

1 

• * 

Lassi 



1 

0 43 

4 

0 05 

Ghee — cow 


• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

0*04 

Powdered milk 


• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

Other milk and products 



• • 

• • 

1 

0*01 

Sub-total : milk and products 

•• 

4 

2-80 

148 

3*28 

Oondmenta and spices 







Salt 

• • 


4 

0-07 

234 

0*27 

Turmeric 

• a 


4 

0*07 

235 

0-22 

Chilly — green . . 

. • 

• • 

1 

0-03 

178 

0*38 

Chilly— dry 

• • 

• • 

4 

0*48 

236 

1*48 

Tamarind 

• • 

• • 

4 

0-17 

233 

0-60 

Onion . , 


• • 

4 

0-17 

234 

0*57 

Garlic 

• • 

• • 

3 

0-05 

217 

0-24 

Coriander 

a • 

• • 

4 

0*17 

235 

0-59 

Ginger 

• • 


1 

0-02 

101 

0-08 

Pepper 



3 

0-10 

208 

0-29 

Methi 

■ • 


3 

0*07 

147 

0-12 

Mustard .. .. 

• • 


4 

O'lO 

229 

0-22 

Jira 

• • 

» • 

3 

0-08 

232 

0-31 

Mixed spices • • 


• • 

2 

0-03 

88 

0*10 

Other spices, etc. 


• • 

• • 

•• 

22 

0-02 

Sub-total: condiments and spices 

• • 

4 

1*61 

235 

5*48 

Vegetables and products 







Potato 

• • 

• • 

3 

0-17 

183 

0-75 

Muli, turnip, radish • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

20 

0*63 

Carrot, beet 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

13 

0-03 

Arum 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a • 

17 

0'04 

Other root ▼egetables 

• • 

• • 

« • 

a a 

1 

0-01 

Brinjal 

.. 

9 • 

4 

0*17 

215 

0*64 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 2 3 4 6 


VegetaUea and products — oontd. 

Cabbage 

Ladies finger .. 

Tomato 

Pumpkin 

Gtourd 

Karela 

Bean 

Other non-leafy vegetables • . 

Other leafy vegetables 
Piokles and preservatives 
Other vegetable products 

Sub-total : vegetables and products • 
Fruits and products 


Banana, plantain .. •• 1 0*34 124 0’37 

Orange •• •• •• •• •• 2 •• 

Coconut .. .. .. •• 4 0*36 230 1*20 

Other fruits • • . . 1 

Sub-total: fruits and products •• 6 0*70 233 1’57 


iiugar^ honey ^ etc. 

Sugar-crystal .. .. •. 1 O' 06 45 0*29 

Sugar-deshi .. .. 4 O' 02 

Gur 5 0*92 207 2-01 

Others .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 O'Ol 

Sub-total : augar^ honey, etc. .. 5 O' 98 220 2*33 


Pan, supari 

Pan leaf 3 O' 31 222 1'08 

Pan finished .. .. •• .. .. 1 O'Ol 

Supari 3 0'47 221 1-31 

Lime .. .. 125 0-06 

Sub-total : pan> supari, etc. .. 3 0*78 222 2*46 


• • 

e ft 

64 

0*12 

• • 

ft ft 

34 

0-07 

2 

0*10 

104 

0*30 

• • 

ft ft 

11 

0-03 

• • 

ft ft 

46 

1 

0*14 

• • 

1 

ft ft 

0-03 

1 

51 

0*11 

2 

0-10 

157 

0*43 

2 

0-03 

OS 

1 

0*06 

• • 

2 

0*02 

L 

92 

ft ft 

0*06 

4 

0-62 

235 

2*82 





Appendix 11 —contd. 


1 2 3 4 6 


Tobacco and products 

Bidi 1 0*34 131 0*96 

Cigarette .. .. .. 7 0*05 

Cigar, cheroot .. .. 8 0*03 

Chewing tobacco .. .. 106 0*71 

Leaftobaoco 3 0*46 74 0*31 

Snuff .. .. 1 0*01 


Sub-total : tobacco and products •. 4 0*80 216 2*07 


Alcoholic beverages 


Country liquor 

•• 

•• 

•• 

18 

0*51 

Sub-total : alcoholic beveragos 

• • 

• • 

• . 

18 

0*51 


Other beverages 


Tea leaf 

Coffee powder or seed . . . , 

Cocoa . . 

Others , . 

4 

0*54 

52 

130 

4 

4 

0-27 

0*49 

0-02 

a • 

Sub-total ; other beverages 

4 

0*54 

181 

0*78 

Prepared meals, etc. 

Meab 

2 

6*33 

91 

1*04 

Snack saltish 

2 

1*86 

148 

0'93 

Snack sweet 



6 

0*03 

Hot drink tea 

3 

1*25 

177 

1*43 

Green coconut 

1 

0*05 

3 

0*01 

Others 

1 

0*01 

144 

0*64 

Sub-total : prepared meals, etc. 

5 

9*50 

226 

4-08 

Total : food, beverages, etc. 

6 

30*63 

237 

76*62 

(i) Food 

•• 

29*05 

•• 

71*59 

{ii) Tobacco, pan, supari and 

intoxicants 

• • 

1*58 

•• 

5-03 
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Apfbnddc lX~-comtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Fuel and light 





Firewood and ohips 

5 

2-85 

236 

8*72 

Kerosene oil — fuel 

2 

0-08 

47 

0-07 

Kerosene oil— lighting 

5 

0-51 

231 

1*21 

Eleotxicity— lighting 

• • 

. . 

2 

002 

Candles 

1 

0*01 

24 

0*06 

Matchbox 

6 

0-20 

236 

0-36 

Total : fuel and light . • 

5 

3-65 

236 

10*43 

H0US1170 





Rent for housing and water chargee 

Residential house-rent 

• e 

• • 

2 

0*01 

House rent-owned/free 

6 

2-33 

232 

3*77 

Sub-total: rent for housing and water 
charges 

5 

2-33 

234 

5-78 

House repairs and upkeep 

White washing 

•• 

•• 

14 

0*06 

Sub-total: house repairs and upkeep . . 

• • 

• • 

14 

006 

Furniture^ etc. 





Bed-stead, cot 

1 

1-68 

4 

0*40 

Mat, mattress, durrie 

1 

1-49 

8 

0*20 

Sub-total: furniture, etc 

1 

3-07 

9 

0*60 
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Appendix ll—contd. 


1 2 3 4 5 


Hcusehold appliances 

Box, trunk 1 1*31 1 0*06 

Suit case, attache case . . • . . . . . 3 

Utensil — earthenware .. .. 1 0*07 76 0*20 

Utensil — iron .. .. 2 0*06 

Utensil — stainless steel .• •• .. .. 2 0*02* 

Utensil — ^bell-motal •• •• •• .. 2 0*05 

Utensil — aluminium .. .« .. •. •• 11 0‘15- 

Utensil — copper .. .. 4 0*11 

Utensil — brass .. .. 18 1*05 

Utensil — others . • . . • . • . . . 1 0*04 

Glassware .. .. 4 0*04 

Bucket .. .. 2 0'03- 

Broom . . . . . . . • • . . . 41 0*04 

Lock . . . . 1 

Bope, string .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 0*01 

Other electrical appliances . • • . . • . . 1 

Lantern, lamp . . .. .. 3 0*01 

Water boiler .• .. 1 0*02 

Household tools .. .. 2 0*01 

Repair and maintenance .. .• .. .. 2 0*01 


Sub-total: household appliances .. 2 1*38 120 1*91 


Total; housing .• 6 6-78 236 8*35^ 




Appendix II — comid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 





Readymade clothing 

Dhoti 

1 

O' 26 

42 

0-87 

Lugi 



1 

0*02 

Half pants 



4 

0-07 

Waist coat, jacket, jawahar coat 



2 

0'09 

Shirt, kamij, kurta .. * 



10 

0- 18 

Coat, overcoat 



1 

0-22 

Gangi, banian 



8 

0*04 

Sari 



65 

2-95 

Blouse, choli . . 



2 

0*03 

Frock . . 



2 

0-02 

Chaddar, angabastratu 



2 

0-03 

Towel . . . . . . . , • 



24 

0*20 

Shawl, wrapper, scarf. . 



2 

0-05 

Sweater, pullover 



3 

0-13 

Mulmul 



1 

0-03 

Other cloth 



1 

0*01 

Other garments 



2 

0-02 

Sub-total: readymade clothing 

1 

0-2C 

99 

4*96 

Non-readymade clothing 

Dhoti . . 



2 

0-07 

Trousers 

i 

0- hi 

9 

0-10 

Halfpants 



13 

0-12 

Waist co?it, jacke t, jawahar coat 



2 

0-02 

Bush shirt 



1 

0-03 

Shirt, karnij, kurfp- 

i 

0-50 

54 

M4 

Coat, overcoat 



3 

0-04 

llain coat 



1 

0-01 

Blouse, choli . . 



42 

0-40 

Bodice, brassiere 



1 

0-01 

Frock . . 



7 

0*06 

Undergarments (underwear, langot, etc.) 



1 

. . 

Long cloth 



1 

. . 

Poplin . . 



1 

0*01 

Other shirting and coating , . 



48 

1-17 

Other cloth . . . . . . . . ’ 

i 

0-87 

73 

2-02 

Other garments 



11 

0-15 

Other clothing (miscellaneous) 



2 

0-01 

Sub-total: non-rcadymade clothing 

2 

1*56 

134 

6-42 
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Appendix II — oovad. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bedding 

Bed sheet 

• • 

• • 

23 

0-46 

Blanl^ety rug 

1 

0-79 

17 

2-01 

Sub-total: bedding 

1 

0*79 

39 

• 2-47 

Footwear 

Shoes . . 

, , 

• , 

4 

0-13 

Sandies 

. . 

, , 

1 

0*04 

Chappals 

. . 

• • 

7 

0-16 

Boots 


•• 

2 

0-02 

Sub-total: footwear 

•• 


14 

035 

MiacelJantoua 

Washerman 

3 

1-20 

114 

0-99 

Washing soap . . 

3 

0-2vS 

214 

1-19 

Tailoring, mending, darning . • 

2 

o-r>i 

115 

1-07 

Others 

• • 

• • 

2 

. • 

Repair, etc., footwear 

• • 

. , 

1 

, . 

Others . . 

• • 


1 

•• 

Sub-total: miscellaneous 

6 

1-99 

236 

3-25 

Total; clothing, bedding, etc. 

6 

4- GO 

237 

16-45 


MlSCKLIiANBOtrS 

Medical care 


Doctor’s fee . . 

« • 


3 

0-12 

Medicine 

• • 

• • 

23 

1-08 

Hospitalisation 


• • 

1 

0* 13 

X-Ray .. 


• • 

1 

0-05 

Others . • 



1 

•• 

Sub-total: medical care 

•• 

•• 

27 

1-38 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Personal care 

Hair oil, pomade, hair cream 


6 

0-78 

235 

1-54 

Barber . . 


4 

0-70 

205 

0-96 

Snow, face cream, wax, etc. . . 


. . 

. . 

1 

. . 

Toilet soa]) 


5 

0-41 

214 

0-60 

Soap nut 




4(5 

0*00 

Comb, hair bru&:h 


1 

0* 02 

19 

0-02 

Mirror . , 

• • 4 

1 

0*04 

11 

0*03 

Tooth xiowdcr .. 


1 

0- 00 

34 

0*05 

Blade 



. • 

14 

0*02 

Scents and perfumes 


. • 


1 

0-01 

Others . . 



0*13 

CO 

0*08 

Sub-total: personal caro 


c 

2- 17 

237 

3*37 

Education a nd read i n(f 

School and oollot,^e fees 




8 

0*19 

Book— school 



. . 

2S 

0*24 

Book — general 



. . 


0*01 

Hostel or boarding charges . , 



. . 

2 

0*14 

Stationery — all kinds 



. . 

10 

0*04 

Private tuition 



. . 

1 

. . 

Newspaper . , . . 



• • 

16 

0*03 

Periodical and journal 



. . 

1 

. . 

Others . . 



•• 

7 

0*15 

Sub-total: education and reading 

•• 



59 

0*80 


Recreation^ etc. 


Cinema 

1 

0-36 

121 

0-60 

Toy 

• . 


2 

• • 

Pet animal and bird purchase, etc. . . 

• . 

. . 

1 

0-01 

Theatre 

. • 

• • 

1 

• « 

Harmoniam 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-61 

Others 

•• 

•• 

3 

• • 

6ub>total: recreation, etc. 

1 

0-36 

127 

1>22 
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Appendix ll—oofnid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Transport^ etc, 

•• •• •• •• 



17 

0‘60 

Bus 

3 

1-04 

144 

2-91 

Bullock-cart 

• . 

• • 

1 

0-01 

Bicycle hire .. •. 

. . 

• • 

1 

0-04 

Postage 

2 

0-06 

57 

0-06 

Sub-total: transport, etc. 

4 

1-09 

168 

3-62 


Suhscriptiorii etc. 


Trade union 

Religious •• •• •• •• 

Gift and charity 

Other ceremonials 

withers a. •• .. •• a. 

3 

• • 

2 

• • 

014 

8-24 

• 

94 

16 

67 

18 

1 

0-56 

0- 05 

1- 90 

3-38 

0-02 

Sub-total: subscripiion, etc. 

4 

8-38 

157 

6-91 

Miscellaneons 

Ornament — metal 



1 

• • 

Ornament — glass 



1 

0-01 

Ornament — Others 



2 

• « 

Fountain pen . . 



5 

0*07 

Umbrella 



5 

0- 19 

Other personal effects 


• 

1 

«• 

Other pocket expenses 


• 

12 

0- 10 

Other miscellaneous expenses 


• • 

12 

0- 78 

Sub- total : miscellaneous 

•• 

• • 

32 

M6 

Total : miscellaneous • , 

•• 

11-99 

•• 

17-45 

Total: CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

•• 

67-66 

•• 

129-30 

(B) NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 



Interedi, litigation, eic. 

Interest paid on loan 

• • 

• • 

65 

0-78 

Remittance •• •• 

2 

6-73 

22 

1*17 

Bub-total: interest, litigation, etc. 

2 

6-73 

83 

1-96 
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Appendix H—^ovad. 


1 


3 4 


Savings and invesUnenia 


Ornaments — gold 

• • 

. • 

4 

1*13 

Life insurance premium 

. • 

. . 

3 

0*18 

Provident fund contribution 

6 

2*66 

220 

4*30 

Loan advanced 

. • 

. . 

2 

1*00 

Shares and securities 

1 

1-75 

10 

0*46 

Others . . 

2 

2-47 

32 

2*23 

Sub-total: savings and investments 

6 

6-78 

222 

9*30 

DeUa repaid 





Debts repaid 

• • 

• • 

57 

4*36 

Sub-total: debts repaid 

• • 

• • 

57 

4*36 

Total: NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDI- 

TUBE . . 

• • 

13*51 


15*60 





AppBinDix Jl—conltd, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(a) Consumption expenditure 

Food 

SUMMARY 

1 • • s • 

29*05 

• • 

71*69 

Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants 

1*68 

• • 

.6*03 

Fuel and light 

6 

3*65 

236 

10*43 

Housing 

6 

6*78 

236 

8*36 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 

6 

4*60 

237 

16*46 

Miscellaneous 

• • • • 

11*09 

• • 

17*46 

Total 

• • • • 

67*65 


129-30 

(6) Non-constimption expenditure 
Taxes, interest and litigation 

• • • • 

• • 

65 

0*78 

Bemittancea to dependants . . 

2 

6*73 

22 

1*17 

Savings and investments 

6 

6*78 

222 

9*30 

Debts repaid 

• • • • 

* t 

67 

4*35 

Total 

« • • • 

13*51 

jS • 

16*60 


ll/B(»)948DolZiB|-6S(>~M4^ 







